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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE hereby offers 
the sum of 
THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

| 


as prizes for original designs for its Holiday publi- | 
cation. | 
All designs must be handed in by August Ist, | 


They will then be submitted to a committee of | 
three members of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DE- 
SIGN, by Whom the awards will be made as follows: 


To the author of the best design, $150; of the | 
second, $100, and of the third, $50. Competitors 
are given full liberty as to subject and style, except- 
ing only that the designs must reflect the spirit of | 

THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 

Address, FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. | 


| would have us believe it has fallen in the 


IT is especially requested that Photographers 
and Artists, professional and amateur, throughout | 
the United States, will photographs and |} 
sketches of important events and incidents, and of | 
notable personages, to FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISH- | 
ING HowsgE, 53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. | 
Such sketches as may be used will be paid for at 
liberal rates. 


send 


MR, CONKLING’S POSITION. 
QP site th CONKLING has seen fit to in- 


vite the judgment of the State of New 

York on himself and his acts. It is 
not worth while to expend much conjecture 
upon the motives which have led him to 
submit his own resignation and to procure 
or compel that of Senator Platt, his col- 
league in name, but his creature in fact. 
No explanation can be found which lends 
dignity to Mr. Conkling’s course. To sup- 
pose that it was simply the result of pique 
implies a childishness of temper not 
credible of a professional politician fiity- 
two years old. If done with deliberate 
calculation, and in the knowledge or belief 
that he can count on ‘‘ workers” enough at 
Albany to return him at once to the Senate, 
the act exhibits the cowardly bravado of a 
man who challenges tiial by a jury which 
he knows to be packed to acquit. And if 
the Senator really proceeds on the as- 
sumption that this great State has been | 
outraged in hia person, he discovers a self- | 
estimate which would appear insolent | 
were it not so grotesque. We need not 
occupy ourselves with Mr. Roscoe Conk- 4 
ling’s emotional! or intellectual processes. 
The present concern of the people of New 
York is with the answer that shall be made 
to his appeal. 

The ‘‘ boss” system of politics has cul- 
minated in Senator Conkling. His un- 
doubted abilities have all been devoted to 
the construction and perpetuation of a 
machine to be run by himself and for him- 
self, only subordinately to the service of 
the country. There has apparently grown 
in the Senator’s mind a conviction that to 
others belonged the work of proposing and 
effecting legislation for the common good, 
while his concern with legislation was 
limited to such as affected partisan or per- 
sonal interests. Great measures of na- 
tional importance have repeatedly found 
his eloquence silent and his ingenuity 
asleep; his voice has resounded and his 
soul has throbbed with activity whenever 
events threatened even a village postmaster 
of his brand and following. He has seemed 
to act on the hypothesis that there may be, 
within the Senate, and yet greater than the 
Senate, an extra constitutional) power which, 
by virtue of backing in the constituencies 
at home, has the right to dictate nomina- 
tions to the President, and, if resisted, to 
use the legislative branch as an instrument 
to coerce, thwart or punish the Executive. 

It is not necessary to inform any intelli- 
gent citizen that Mr. Conkling’s conception | 
of his functions in the Government is an | 
entirely erroneous one. If we are to have 
independent principalities inside Congress, 
governed by beys or bazhaws who assume 
to contend on equal terms with the Execu- 
tive for the exercise of the President's con- 
et onal;prerogative, we might as well 
a on the attempt to carry on the govern- 
ment on the present plan. Mr. Conkling or 
some other bold innovator will be attempt- 
ing to usurp the veto power next This sort of 
arrogance reached its climax in Mr. Conk- 
ling’s action on the Robertson nomination, 





| Cornell, Mr. Conkling declares that the 


President is abusing his ‘‘ public trusts’’; | 





|compel the representatives of 
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| acted upon. He held himself throughout as 
if he were some supernatural power whose 
wrath must be averted, and whose good- 
will must be concillated by the occupant of 
the White House, before the wheels of 
government were permitted to revolve as 
usual. A President weak enough to bend 
to such insolence might have been ex- 
pected to resign as soon as his humiliation 
became public. For Mr. Conkling’s resig- 
| nation, when his ridiculous menaces failed 
| to have the slightest effect upon the Ad- 
ministration, there was no reason beyond | 
| the last few years; the rapid development 
of our agricultural resources, the increas- 
ing dependence of Europe upon us for food 
products, and our growing independence of 
other countries as regards manufactures, 
have contributed beyond all question to 
send the United States still further towards 
the van in the march of progress. 

The flow of gold in this direction has 
ceased, owing to a considerable increase in 
the imports, and there are alarmists who 
assert that our specie balance will have to 
be drawn upon to pay for fifteen millions of 
United States sixes, ten millions of the five 
per cents., and alike amountof Norfolk and 
Western bonds, all of which, it is asserted, 
are likely to be returned to us at a time 
when our export trade is at its lowest ebb. 
But it is aflirmed, on the other hand, that 
$60,000,000 of British capital have been 
advanced on American railroads since last 
December, and that the equilibrium of the 
exchanges can, moreover, be only tempor- 





| those suggested by his own vanity. 
And that resignation was as cowardly as | 
it was causeless. In his letter to Governor | 





is ‘‘liquidating personal obligations” by | 
the dispensation of office; is holding the | 
menace of Executive displeasure over the 
heads of Senators in order ‘‘to coerce them | 
to vote as they would not if left free from | 
Executive interference,” and is generally 
acting in such a way as to create ‘‘ condi- 
tlons which are utterly degrading and 
vicious,” the acceptance of which ‘‘ would 
States to 
fling down their oaths and representative 
duty at the footstool of Executive power.” | 
Now, what is the attitude of this valorous | 
champion of public liberty and Senatorial | 
honor in the faceof such alleged Executive 
malfeasance and usurpation? Does he set 
his face like a flint against the aggressions 
which he imputes to the President? Does | 
he attempt to rescue the standard of public 
morals from the mud and mire in which he 


} 


hands of the President ? No; like a craven 
eentinel, he raises a cry of alarm only to 
run away from his post at the sound of | 
his own voice. He contemptuously “ flings 
down his oath and representative duty,” | 
not indead at the ‘‘foutstool of Executive 
power” in Washington, but at the feet of | 


| the men in Albany, who had elected him as 


a brave and ‘‘stalwart” soldier, ready at | 
all times to defend his own convictions, the | 
honor of his State and the integrity of the | 
Republican Party. What if the situation at | 
Washington was a critical one? Had he| 
forgotten the words of Edmund Burke? | 
‘* Where duty renders a critical situation a 
necessary one, it is our business to keep 
free from the evils attendant on it, and not 
to fly from the situation itself. If a fortress | 
is seated in an unwholesome air, an officer 
of the garrison is obliged to be attentive to 
his health, but he must not desert his station.” 
If, then, Mr. Conkling has persuaded him- | 
self that the incriminations which he brings | 
against the President are well-founded, he | 
at the same time convicts himself of a} 
flagrant act of cowardice in deserting his | 
post of duty simply becauee it has become | 
a post of difficulty and of danger. His 
repute for political courage can be saved 
only at the cost of his repute for sincerity. 
The people of New York should take Mr. 
Conkling at his word. They should weigh | 
his character and measure his record, re- 
cent and remote. The attempt to identify 
his vanity, or presumption, or selfish 
wishes, or personal likes and dislikes, with 
the interests of the million citizens whom 
he was elected to represent is an imperti- 
nence. It will not do for Mr. Conkling 
to say that the question now at issue is 
whether New York appointments shall be 
dictated by Maine. The question at issue 
is whether the behavior of Mr. Conkling 
—his attitude as to great questions of | 
policy—during his several terms as Sen- | 
ator, and particularly his attitude towards | 
the administration of President Garfield | 
for the past month or more, bas justified | 
his continuance in the office. That ques- 
tion should be candidly considered and | 
definitely settled before the Legislature re- 
solves itself into a ratification meeting to 
cover the chagrin of his defeat in the Ro- 
bertson matter, and to stiffen him up for | 
further efforts in the way of obstructing the | 
public business. 





THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

T is worth while glancing briefly at a 
few of the many interesting features of 
the existing financial situation. One of | 
the most significant signs of the times is 
the abundance of mouey throughout the 
country. The Néw York City banks hold 
fifteen millions more than the required re- 
serve, or five millions more than their re- | 
serve of a year ago, the rates have latterly 
been down to two and three fer cent. on 
call loans, and the banks show considerable 
anxiety to discount, even taking rather un- | 
usual risks in some case3. The plethora 
of money is strikingly evidenced in the 
readiness of investors to pay 1174 for the 
four per cent. bonds, and the ease with 
which the sixes and fives have been, or are 
being, refunded at 35 per cent. It is like- 
wise indicated in the almost wholesale 
demolition of business buildings in the 
lower part of this city, and the erection in 
their stead of larger and finer structures, 
as a means of more profitably irvésting 
capital, which else must accept the low 





He from first to last looked to the nullifi- 


cation of the right of the President and the | 
fairly | of pafticular significance just now, while 


Fenate to have that nomination 


rates of interest generally prevailing. These 
investments in real estate are consequently 





| ideas of his party. 


| their own selfish purposes. 
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they promise to be productive of the most 
gratifying results so far as the adornment 
| of our city is concerned ; at least, traveled 
| foreigners have invariably borne testimony 
to the fact that nowhere else in the world 
are there such fine commercial buildings 
as those which are already 80 common in 
New York, and which now promise, hap- 
pily, to become still more numerous. 

As regards the commercial and financial 
interests of the country, there can be no 
doubt that we have made enormous strides 





in the matter of permanent wealth during | 


| arily disturbed. The recent estimates of the 


Director of the Mint, at Washington, of the 
amount of gold in circulation will furnish 
eold comfort to croakers. There has, it 
seems, been a total gain of gold coin and 
bullicn in this country since July lst, 1879, 
of $234,000,000; the gold circulation is 
$520,000,000, of which $256,000,000 are 
actually in the hands of the people. This 
is the result of our enormous exports of 
produce and the purchases of American se- 
curities by European capitalists. 

Railway bonds and shares are still being 
maiketed at high prices. The railroads 
are rapidly recovering from the depression 
resulting from the rugged Winter and the 
backward Spring, and the returns from 
thirty-nine companies show a gain in earn- 
ings of nearly $5,000,000 since January Ist, 
compared with a like period last year. 

The crops promise to be abundant; we 
are at peace with all the world; and witha 
Secretary of the Treasury whose prudence, 
sagacity and skill recall the financial vic- 
tories of -Hamilton and Gallatin, there is 
no reason why we should not, in the near 
future, make even greater progress than we 
have during the last few years in working 
out the momentous destiny that unques- 
tionably waits on the rejoicing course of 
this giant-like young Republic of the West. 


|THE CONFIRMATION OF JUDGE 


ROBERTSON. 


THE confirmation of Judge Robertson as 

Collector of the Port of New York, by 
a substantially unanimous vote, is a sig- 
nificant rebuke of the doctrine of Senatorial] 
** primacy’ which has been so vehemently 
urged by Senator Conkling and a handful 
of sympathizers. The truth is, that there 
has never been the slightest shadow of jus- 
tification for the opposition to this par- 
ticular nomination, either in the character 
of the nominee or the circumstances under 
which he was nominated. Judge Robert- 
son is a gentlemen of eonspicuous ability, 
of irreproachable personal character, and 
the representative, besides, of the best 
His one offense to the 
Conkling faction consists in the fact that 
he has persistently refused to surrender 
his manhood, or abdicate the right of 
private judgment, at the beck and call of 
men who regard the Republican Party as 
their personal possession, and habitually 
subordinate its principles and interests to 
It has never 
been pretended that there was any other 
reason for bis rejection than this. It is 
now apparent that, with all the bluster and 
outery raised by Senator Conkling, he has 
never been able, fighting on this line, to 
detach any considerable number of Sen- 
ators from the support of this ‘‘ contested” 
nomination. From the moment that the 
President definitely accepted the challenge 
of battle, offered by the distinct assault 
upon his most eacred prerogatives, the ar- 
rogant assailant was beaten. His with- 
drawal from the field, intended to provoke 
widespread sympathy, only deepened the 
feeling of hostility to his course, aud 
eovered him with derision. Even among 
those who, to geome extent, sympathized 
with his views as to ‘‘Senatorial rights” 
there is a feeling of intense satisfaction 
that his peculiarly arrogant assertion of 
those views has been 1ebuked. Whether 
Mr. Conkling shall or shall not be re- 
elected to the Senate, he can never again 
enjoy the preslige which he has hitherto 
possessed. He has revealed so glaringly 


and offensively the real defects of his char- 
acter—his petulance, his greed of power, 
his inability to accept with equanimity the 
fortunes of war in politics, his disregard 
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of principle and party supremacy, except 
where that supremacy shall give him mas- 
tership—that, whatever may be his hold on 
the ‘‘machine,” he can never recover the 
place he has lost in the confidence and re- 
gard of the people. 


SOME DECISIONS OF INTEREST. 


a in the harbor had better take 
UL pains to keep out of the way of the 
ferryboats and tugs. Itis a rule of law that 
when a steamer anda sail-vessel get in one 
another’s way, the sail-vessel may keep right 
onward, and the steamer must steer aside. 
A steam-tug in the Delaware River, off Phila 
delphia, ran over a rowboat, and a boy on 
board the boat was drowned. His father 
brought a suit, for he said that the steamboat 
ought to have turned out for the rowboat. 
But the judge said that the rule does not apply 
to rowboats. The reason why a steamer 
must keep out of the way of a sail-vessel is 
that she is the more manageable of the two. 
But she is not more manageable than a row- 
boat; on the contrary, a rowboat can back or 
turn to one side much the more easily. 

The use of photographs as evidence in law 

suits is becoming quite common. ‘Those who 
followed the trial of Rev. Mr. Cowley, will re- 
member that a photograph of little Victor, 
one of the children who were nearly starved 
in the Shepherd’s Fold, taken so as to show 
his sickly, emaciated condition when first re- 
moved from that hospitable institution, was 
exhibited to the jury, and had a marked effect. 
The Court of Appeals has very lately decided 
that this was a proper way of showing how 
much the child had suffered. An Iowa 
farmer had a boy in his family to “ do chores.” 
The lad did not rise punctually enough in the 
mornings to please his employer, and one 
morning the master went up to the bedroom, 
and, while the lad was still in bed and un- 
dressed, whipped him over the back and 
shoulders, with a rawhide, so severely as to 
break the skin in numerous welts from two to 
six inches long, draw considerable blood, and 
produce permanent scars. The friends of the 
boy had a ferrotype taken immediately, show- 
ing the appearance of the injuries. The Court 
allowed this to {be shown to the jury, who 
gave the boy $500 damages. It is worth know- 
ing that when an injury or disaster occurs, 
capable of being exhibited pictorially, as 
where a carriage is upset by a pile of rubbish 
left in the road, or where a wall is wrong- 
tully torn down, or a defective bridge gives 
way, or the like, the persons interested can 
preserve a means of showing the true facts 
by having photographs taken promptly. Ina 
number of cases the courts have allowed them 
to be shown to the jury, and in some instances 
they have been the means of winning the suit. 
One may cart what he pleases along the 
highway, but if it be of a character to frighten 
horses, he should send somebody in advance 
to give warning. While they were building 
the Providence water-works, the workmen 
hauled into the city an immense load of tub- 
ing and machinery, and left it over night by 
the side of the road. Toa spirited horse it 
was a frightful object ; and, as a Mr. and Mrs. 
Rennett came driving past, their horse took 
fright and ran away, and they were thrown 
from their wagon and badly hurt. The Court 
said that hauling the things along the road 
was all right; any one has the right to use 
the highway for carting a big luad of goods, 
moving a frame-house, or loading an elephant. 
But, if the object is likely to frighten the 
horses of other travelers, he is bound to pro- 
vide assistants to give warning in advance, 
and aid others to escape injury. Therefore, 
the lady and gentleman recovered handsome 
damages. 
Even a Ladies’ Sewing Circle may become 
involved in a lawsuit. The ladies attending a 
church formed a sewing circle, composed 
partly of church members, and partly of out- 
siders, for the purpoge of “ refurnishing the 
church.” They raised a considerable sum of 
money by their sewing meetings and other 
efforts, and it was placed in charge of a lady 
who was chosen the treasurer of the society. 
At length, however, for some reason not 
known, a majority of the ladies thought they 
would rather not devote the money to church- 
furnishing, but would prefer some other 
application. The church officers, however, 
claimed the fund. The treasurer naturally 
sided with the ladies, and refused to pay it 
over to the church. Lawsuit! The Court 
said that as the association was formed for 
refurnishing the church—that was the written 
agreement—a mere majority of the members 
could not vote the money away for other 
purposes. As fast as the money was paid into 
the treasurer's hands, it became the property 
of the church for the purpose of refurnishing, 
and the treasurer must pay it over accord- 
ingly. 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE agitation in Italy over the Tunis affair 
has resulted in the resignation of the 
Cairoli Ministry, which is made the scapegoat 
of the popular dissatisfaction at the conduct of 
France in her Tunisian invasion. The new 
Ministry, formed by Signor Sella, who is an 
exceptionally able publicist, represents the 
Liberal Conservatives, and is composed of 
men ot enlarged ideas. The new Premier, 
in view ot the opposition of the Radicals to his 
Government, may dissolve the Chamber and 
appeal to the country, which is thought to be 
prepared to return to a Conservative ad- 
ministration. The popular feeling, however, 
is very intense ; there have been demonstra- 
tions at Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan and 
elsewhere, at which the action of France has 
been violently condemned ; and there can be 
no doubt that the Radicals would willingly pre- 





cipitate the country into war if they could see 
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any hope of European support. The French, 
meanwhile, are strengthening their hold upon 
important strategic positions in Tunis, being 
evidently determined to deal promptly and de- 
cisively with any rising of the hostile tribes 
whose chiefs threaten the Bey with resistance 
to the conditions of the convention into which 
he has entered. There has been some severe 
fighting, in which both the natives and the 
French lost heavily. M. Roustan, the French 
Consul, who has persistently urged the Bey to 
accept the protectorate of France, has been 
appointed Resident Minister, and has just 
begun his official career by ordering the bey 
to dismiss seventeen officers “supposed to be 
unfavorable to France,” including the Presi- 
dent of the Municipality. The British Press con- 
tinues to denounce the conduct of France as 
‘“perfidious,” and some Tory members of Par- 
liament have insisted that Great Britain should 
interfere to prevent the “ outrage ” upon Tu- 
nisian rights. Mr. Gladstone has very neatly 
turned the tables upon the latter by remind- 
ing them that England herself has more than 
once ignored the suzerainty of the Sultan, just 
as France has done. Two centuries ago, when 
the Porte’s authority over the country was 
more than a mere shadow, Blake compelled 
the Dey of Algiers to surrender his slaves, 
and in 1816 Lord Exmouth battered half the 
town to pieces with his squadron in order to 
force the Dey to puta stop to piracy. How, 
then, can England complain of the violation of 
the Ottoman suzerainty in Tunis, particularly 
when the late Foreign Secretary agreed to let 
France seize the territory if she would con- 
sent to the British occupation of Cyprus? 
This is the position taken by Mr. Gladstone, 
and the Tories find it difficult to turn it. By 
way of reassuring the English Government, 
France has again stated officially that she 
has not the slightest idea of annexation. She 
has no desire whatever “to add a million 
and a half of turbulent Tunisians to her po- 
pulation.” 

The hope that the new Czar would initiate 
a liberal policy in the management of his great 
empire must, apparently, be abandoned. A 
circular of General Ignatieff, the new Minister 
ot the Interior,explaining the recent manifesto 
of the Emperor, declares that while the Gov- 
ernment will maintain all the rights of the 
peasantry, relieve the people as much as pos- 
sible of the burdens of taxation and favor meas- 
ures for the enlargement of local administra- 
tion, it will rely upon autocracy and absolu- 
tism as the only forces competent to extirpate 
the spirit of rebellion. Meanwhile the Nihilists 
remain defiant, a proclamation just issued de- 
claring that they accept the war forced upon 
them by the Czar, and will not abandon the 
struggle so long as a hope of victory remains. 
The outrages upon the Jews still continue in 
various localities. The St. Petersburg police 
are unearthing fresh Nihilist mines, and the 
report that the city is honeycombed with 
mines is confirmed in a measure by the recent 
discoveries. 

While the agitation in Ireland has not been 
arrested by the enforcement of the Coercion 
Act, it has certainly been diminished. The whole 
number of arrests, under that Act. up to the 
5th instant, amounted to fifty-four. Since then. 
three or four conspicuous members of the Land 
League have been arrested, and it is likely that 
Michael Brennan and some others will be added 
to the number. Brennan, in a recent speech, 
urged the tenants to proclaim a general strike 
against all rent; they must, he said, make the 
country hotter than ever by making it im- 
possible for landlords tocollect rents even when 
assisted by the policeand soldiery. The arrest 
of a priest in County Limerick, who has been 
prominent in inciting disturbance, has occa- 
sioned a good deal of excitement, being made 
the subject of discussion in Parliament. The 
House of Commons rejected, on the 20th 
instant, by the decisive vote of 352 to 176, 
Lord Elcho’s motion that “the leading pro- 
visions of the Land Bill are economically un- 
sound, unjust and impolitic.” The Bill was 
then read a second time. Mr. Parnell and 
some eighteen of his followers left the House 
during the division, being deservedly greeted 
with derision from all sides. Mr. Gladstone 
has announced that the Government is pre- 
a to accept reasonable amendments to the 

ill, but he warned the Opposition that they 
would find it a dangerous experiment to muti- 
late or reject the measure ; such a course would 
certainly result “in compelling a Conservative 
Government to pass a larger Bill.” This isa 
hint which the House of Lords will do well to 
respect. It is hoped that the Bill may reach 
the Lords by the third week in July. 

Gambetta has carried through the French 
Chamber of Deputies his pet scrutin de liste Bill, 
the effect of which will be to group constituen- 
cies somewhat after the manner of the Hare 
system, candidates thus being deprived of the 
advantages which wealth, property and family 
associations give to them in a purely local 
contest. The opponents of the system charge 
that it will enable Gambetta, by supplanting 
the local magnates, to make himself virtual 
Dictator ; but itis fair to him to say that he dis- 
avows any such intention, and bases his ad- 
vocacy of the measure on the distinct ground 
of putting an end to the venality and corrup- 
tion which have grown up under the existing 
methods. 

The details of the settlement of the Greek 
question have been finally arranged. The 
Mussulmans living in the ceded districts will 
be exempt from service in the Greek army for 
three years, and at the expiration of that 
period they will be allowed the choice be- 
tween remaining Turkish subjects or becoming 
naturalized Greeks. The surrender of the 
ceded territory is to be concluded within six 
months, and the convention is to be ratified by 
all the Great Powers. ‘This latter stipulation 
will cause a delay of two or three weeks. 
The final acquiescence of the lorte in these 
details seems to have been due to a threat of 
the Powers that severe measures would be 
resorted to in case of further vbstruction. 





Messrs. Howe and Evarts, delegates from 
this country, addressed the Monetary Confer- 
ence last week in favor of bi-metallism. The 
Conference has adjourned until May 30th in 
order to enable several delegates to confer 
with their Governments.—It is reported that 
Emperor William has recently received inti- 
mations of unfriendly designs against his per- 


| son, and his public movements have, in conse- 


quence, been attended with extraordinary 
precautions. Mr. Gladstone, replying to in- 
quiries as to his intentions in the Bradlaugh 
case, has declared that the Government has 
no thought “of introducing an indemnity Bill 


in favor of Mr. Bradlaugh, and releasing him | 


from penalties which he had chosen to bring 
upon himself in violating the law of the realm, 
or the rules of the House.” 








Ir begins to look as if President Garfield 
means to be President in fact as in name. At 
any rate, the new reading of the Constitution, 
namely, that “ The Senate shall nominate and 
appoint to office, by and with the consent of the 
President,” is not likely to become the rule of 
action during his official term. 


Let us see: The Republican Party of the 
United States embraces about 4,500,000 voters. 
Messrs. Conkling and Platt count two. Presi- 
dent Garfield represents the entire party, and 
claims the right to act in its name. Messrs. 
Conkling and Platt insist that they are the 
party, and that the 4,499,998 are entitled to 
no consideration whatever. The four and a 
half millions refusing to see the matter in that 
light, the two begin to blubber and then sneak 
from the field. That is about the sum and 
substance of the whole situation as it now 
presents itself. 


Tue recall of Minister Christiancy from Peru 
is one of the acts of the present Administration 
which will command practically universal ap- 
proval. There cannot possibly be any differ- 
ence of opinion that the Government could not 
afford, with any pretense of self-respect, to 
continue among its diplomatic representatives 
one who has proved himself so utterly un- 
worthy of the high distinction. General Hurl- 
burt, who succeeds Mr. Christiancy, is at least 
a gentleman of decent life, and will no doubt 
perform his duties satisfactorily —if, indeed, he 
shall succeed, on reaching Peru, in finding a 
Government to report to. 





Or the twenty Americans who have sent 
articles for exhibition at the great Electrical 
Exposition in Paris,,nine will exhibit ap- 
paratus for lighting, with its accessories. 
Edison has sent twenty-one exhibits, including 
his telephone, electric light, quadruplex tele- 
graph, etc. Two large rooms, which are al- 
lotted to him, will be lighted by his process. 
Professor Gray, of Chicago, will exhibit the 
harmonic telegraph. The United States Com- 
mission will have a pavilion for the special 
use of its members. ‘The exhibit of the Smith- 
sonian Institution will consist of documents, 
etc., relating to the subject of electricity and 
electrical inventions. 


Tue Commercial Bulletin publishes a table 
showing that the number of miles of railroad 
actually constructed in this country during 
the year ending on the Ist of April last amounts 
to 6,113, the number of roads being 134. The 
number of miles projected amounts to 14,277, 
the number of roads being 182. The number 
of miles of road constructed in 1880 amounted 
to 6,241; in 1879 to 4,721; in 1878 to 2,687; in 
1877 to 2,281; in 1876 to 2,712; in 1875 to 
1,713; in 1874 to 2,105; in 1873 to 4,107; in 
1872 to 5,878; in 1871 to 7,379; in 1870 to 
6,070; in 1869 to 4,615. It is thus apparent 
that railroad construction is again approach- 
ing the maximum magnitude of former years. 
More miles were built in 1871 than inany other 
year. There were only 23 miles in operation 
in 1820; in 1831, 72 miles were constructed. 
The number of miles in operation in 1879 
was $6,497. 





RalLroap syndicates are the order of the 
day. One has recently been formed in New 
York City, with sixteen millions of dollars of 
capital, for the purchase and building of an 
extension system of railroads from the North- 
west and Southwest to the Atlantic coast. The 
purchases of existing lines embrace, it is said, 
the Macon and Brunswick, East Tennessee and 
Virginia system, the Selma, Rome and Dalton 
and the Memphis and Charleston Railroads, 
covering in all about 1,300 miles. It is under- 
stood that contracts for the construction of 
several hundred miles will at once be let, and 
the various systems connected. The projectors 
of the scheme declare that they will not dis- 
criminate in favor of any one port at the ex- 
pense of others ; the system, on the contrary, 
will feed almost every port on the South 
Atlantic coast as well as Norfolk by the new 
Norfolk and Western line by natural currents 
of trade. 





In view of the recent disclosures affecting 
the integrity of ex-Senator Dorsey, it would 
seem that the Republican National Committee, 
whose secretary he is, has a duty to perform 
which cannot well be postponed. As the Phil- 
adelphia Press puts it: “If Mr. Dorsey cannot 
promptly exculpate himself, he must resign 
from that position or the committee must take 
steps to vindicate its own honor and dignity. 
The committee cannot permit itself to be 
compromised or scandalized. It cannot afford 
to falter in any measure of duty. It must have 
clean hands, and if Mr. Dorsey cannot show 
them he must step down and out.” This is 
the language of a partisan journal, and it 
voices, no doubt, the sentiment of all rigtit- 











thinking Republicans. Put we venture, never- 
theless, to predict that if Mr. Dorsey shall de- 
termine to “stick,” the committee will not 
have courage enough to eject him from the 
place he occupies. 


A LIVELY controversy is in progress in 
Arkansas over what is known as the Fishback 
Amendment to the State Constitution. This 
amendment, provides that the General As- 
sembly of the State shall have no power to 
levy a tax to pay either the principal or in- 
terest of bonds which were issued in aid of 
certain railway enterprises, and to assist in 
the construction of levees which were needed 
to protect portions of the State trom overflow. 
The bonds amount to about $12,000,000. The 
amendment, which makes them worthless in 
the hands of the holders, has been once re- 
jected by asmall majority, but the repudia- 
tors are not content to accept that result, and 
insist that it shall be again submitted to the 
people. Those who believe that the State 
should keep faith with its creditors are 
equally resolute in demanding that the de- 
cision already reached shall stand as the final 
determination of the question. The Demo- 
cratic State Committee is endeavoring to bring 
about some adjustment of the controversy be- 
tween the warring factions, but the prospect 
of success is not encouraging. The right thing 
for the people of the State to do is to pay the 
debt, or, if that is not possible, to make some- 
thirg like an equitable settlement with the 
holders of the bonds. The State will lose 
more by repudiating the debt, and so destroy- 
ing its credit, than by paying it dollar for 
dollar—even it be true, as represented, that 
there is practically nothing in the way of rail- 
ways or levees to show for the outlay which 
the debt represents. 


Tue adoption of the international postal 
system has been followed in Europe by the 
application of the principle to the carriage of 
parcels, something after the plan by which 
fourth-class matter is carried in our mails. 
With the beginning of the present month there 
went into operation between France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Germany an _ international 
parcel-post, by means of which packages of 
not excecling six pounds in weight, or of 
greater dimensions than twenty-four inches on 
each side, are transported from one country 
to the other at charges varying from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents apiece. France has, at 
the same time, adopted an inland parcel-post 
for packages of similar weight and dimensions, 
witha uniform tariff of twelve cents apiece for 
transportation and five cents for delivery, 
while England is about to do the same as far 
as her home service is concerned, with the 
probability of soon taking part in the inter- 
national system. With the exception of Hol- 
land, indeed, every country in Europe has 
signified its adherence to the scheme, and will 
join in before the end of the year. It will be 
noticed that the rates for the European service 
are lower than those charged here; while 
with us fourth-class matter pays one cent per 
ounce, or sixteen cents per pound, in France 
all packages up to six pounds will be sent for 
that price. The Commercial Bulletin very pro- 
perly suggests that it would be well for Post- 
master-General James to consider whether 
he cannot, without diminishing the revenues 
of the Department, adapt our system as to 
fourth-class matter, so far as relates to weight 
and rates, to the European standard. 





A PAPER recently read before the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Society by Dr. Lawrence Turn- 
bull, ascribes many of the accidents which 
occur on railroads to deafness of employés, 
resulting from their peculiar employment. 
“This deafness,” according to the writer, “is 
more dangerous than color-blindness as re- 
gards the signal code, because the latter is 
usually a congenital defect which can be de- 
fined precisely before the individuals are 
placed on active duty, while the deafness is 
an acquired disease, but slow in its approach, 
and sometimes unknown to the person affected ; 
and a cold or injury diminishes the hearing 
more and more, or destroys it completely, if 
it is not properly and promptly treated.” This 
view is fortified by the results of investiga- 
tions made by one Ludwig Hirt, who, in order 
to gain an unprejudiced opinion, traveled re- 
peatedly on the locomotive. His longest un- 
interrupted journey covered 325 English miles. 
He notes the following causes which act on 
engineers and firemen when traveling: First, 
the violent concussion; second, the uninter- 
rupted straining of the eye and ear ; third, the 
cutting air; fourth, the continuous erect posi- 
tion; fifth, the frequent change of tempera- 
ture. The occasional troublesome or noxious 
influences are dust and irrespirable and poi- 
sonous gases. Hirt observed on himself and 
young firemen an increased frequency of 
pulse and respiration, pain in the knees and 
calves of the legs, exhaustion, weariness and 
excessive thirst and nausea, which, however, 
soon disappear. Whenever he traveled thirty- 
five to fifty miles without a stop, vertigo 
was perceived, associated with violent roar- 
ing in the ears, and he felt the urgent need of 
something to cling to. In addition to these 
symptoms, we have, in the case of engineers 
and firemen, the mental exertion of the most 
careful wetelifilness and constant tension 
ot the higher organs of sense. The statements 
here made are well worth the attention of 
railroad companies. Dr. Turnbull’s suggestion 
that the ears of employés should be examined 
very carefully by a competent physician, be- 
fore a certificate of fitness for duty is given, 
and that their functions should be accurately 
determined by the voice, watch, bells of 
various tones, signals and other known tests, 
is, to say the least of it, a reasonable one. Its 
ceneral adoption might result in the preven- 
tion of many disasters which now seem un- 
accountable. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic, 


_Tus army-worm has made its appearance in 
Northern New York, destroying all kinds of vegetation. 


Tue Whittaker Court has adjourned until the 
Ist of June, all the testimony for the defendant being io. 


One hundred and twenty-three lawyers were 
graduated by the Columbia Coliege Law School on the 
18th iostant, 


THRE miners were killed and several seriously 
tojured by the caving-in of an ore-chamber in the 
Golden Terra Mine, near Deadwood, May 20th. 


A Strate Convention of Temperance Reformers 
in Ohio bas resolved to oppose all candidates for public 
office who will not agree to support temperance laws. 


GENERAL Grant's railroad contract has been 
approved by the Mexican Chamber of Deputies with one 
slight amendment. Important amendments were voted 
down. It now goes to the Senate. 


Sznators Ransom, Jones (of Nevada), Kellogg, 
Conger and Vest, of the Committee on Commerce, wiil 
sit during the recess to inquire into the condition of the 
Potomac River front of Washington. 


A Convention of one hundred North Carolina 
colored Republicans, held last week at Raleigh, de- 
manded recognition from the Administration, and de- 
bounced the white Republicans of the State. 


Tue United States Senate adjourned sine dis 
on May 20th. Ali the important nominations made by 
the President were confirmed except that of William E. 
Chandler for Solicitor-General, which was rejected, 19 
to 24. 

Jupce Rosertson will not enter upon his 
duties as Coliector of this Port until the adjournment of 
the Legislature. Collector Merritt will go to London ag 
Consul-General as soon thereafter as be can arrange to 
do so, 


TuR amount of five per cent. bonds covered by 
notices and the actual receipt of bonds for continu- 
ance at 34 per cent., up to May 2lst, aggregated 
$189,114,300. The amount of six per cents. received 
for continuance aggregated $173,264, 250. 


Corres of the Oxford edition of the Revised 
New Testament, sent to this country and stored in ad- 
vance, were put on sale in the principal cities on May 
20th. The advance sale reached 8.0,000 copies. More 
than 300,000 were disposed of on the day of iasue. 


Tue New York Senate has adopted a Street- 
cleaning Bill which is acceptable to the Assethbly. The 
Superintendent is to be appointed for six years, at a 
salary of $6,000, by the Mayor, with the approval of the 
Board of Health, two affirmative votes suflicing if three 
ballots fail to confirm or reject. 


Attorney-Gengerat Warp has instituted a 
suit, in the name of the State, for the dissolution of the 
Manbattan (Elevated) Railway Company and the ap- 
pointment of a Receiver. The concern as at present 
organized does not pay iis way. It owes the city in 
taxes nearly $1,000,000 which it cannot pay. 


Tue tide of immigration pours in without di- 
mipution. It is estimated that the arrivals during May 
will reach fully 70,000, or about 7,000 more than arrived 
during the entire year of 1877, when but 63,855 immi- 
grants were landed. The figures this mouth may even 
exceed the total figures for the year 1875, when 75,035 
immigrants reached this port. 


At the annual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in New York City, last week, it was 
reported that during the past year 293 companies re- 
ceived $61,934,305.70 in fire, and $8,043,056.51 in 
marine and inland premiums. The losses were about 
$33,518,698 by fire and $5,734,027.99 otherwise. 
The profits of the business were $7,521,423.45, out of 
which $1,940,327.59 was earned by foreign companies, 


A Letrer from General Grant is published in 
which he says the nomination of Judge Kobertson is an 
“jnsult’’ to Mr. Conkling, which should be ‘ resented 
to the bitter end.’”’ General Grant also complains that 
General Badeau bas been removed from the London 
Consulate. The ex-President errs if he supposes that the 
public will sympathize with his demand that his peculiar 
pets and favorites shall be for ever fed at the public crib. 


Secretary Buatrnz laid before the Senate last 
week a long report, accompanied by correspondence, 
relating to the case of Michael P. Boyton, now under 
arrest in Ireland. Boyton claimed the protection of the 
United States Government as an American citizen, 
which, Mr. Blaine says, be undoubtedly believed him- 
self to be; but the proof of the fact is defective. In its 
absence, Mr. Biaine sees no way of extending him any 
relief. 

Tue Commission constituted by the last Legis- 
lature of New Jersey to prepare amendments to the 
State Constitution bas organized, with Hon. H. N. Con- 
ger ascbairman. One of the amendments proposed is 
for taxing corporate property on the same basis as indi- 
vidual property, excepting that of municipal corpora- 
tions, and that corporations now enjoying exemption 
from tax, total or partial, shall be compensated out of 
the State Treasury. 


Foreign. 


Tur negotiations for anew commercial treaty be- 
tween England and France are progressing satisfactorily, 


Tue new Hungarian loan of £16,000 ,000 four 
per ceni. gold rentes bas been subscribed many times 
over, and closes at three per cent premium. 


Tus excess of French revenue from indirect 
taxes over the budget estimates during the first half of 
the month of May amounted to 8,500,000 francs. 


A Parat bull just issued modifies many of the 
conclusions of the Committee of Cardinala, The general 
scope lessens the parochial system. The bull is espe- 
cially intended to affect the United States and Canada, 


Bismancx is enforcing the Socialist Law with 
great vigor in Berlin, and several leading members of 
of the society will shortly be expelled from Leipzig, 
three leading members of the Socialist faction in the 
Reichstag being among the number. 


A wumper of tenants in County Limerick, Ire- 
land, who were about to be evicted last week, took ros- 
session of and barricaded a large castle on the estate, 
and for a day successfully defied the military and police. 
The writs, however, were finally executed. 


Ir is announced that the Prince of Bulgaria will 
demand the appointment of a Council composed of 
foreigners and a seven-year dictatorship, with power to 
issue decrees, except in regard to taxation, At the ex. 
piration of the seven years he will submit a scheme for 
the reform of the Constitution. 


Taz nts are sacking the Jewish quarters 
in the towns along the Russo-Austriaa frontier. The 
rich Jews are escaping into Austria, but their poor 
brethren are at the mercy of the mob, The Nibilists 
are encouraging the peasants, with aview of bringing on 
a conflict with the civil and military su’! + ties, The 
Jews in England will seod a deputation tv Lord Gran- 
ville on the subject 
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MISSOURI.— VIEW OF WEST KANSAS CITY, LOOKING FROM THE UPPER TOWN, AND SHOWING PART OF KANSAS CITY, KANSAS,—FROM A PHOTO, BY M, B. BOWER.— SEE PAGE 2 
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YORK CITY,— CASTING A SIXTY-THOUSAND-POUND STEAMSHIP BED-PLATE AT THE MORGAN IRON-WORKS, MAY 17TH.— SEE PAGE 235. 
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CHRISTIANA. 


MAN—an American, you could see at a 

\ glance—sat on & projecting rock on the 
4 side of a mountain in Germany, one 
Summer day, and looked down upon a rural 
scene below 

A little cottage 
the mountain side; an open door ; 
woman's form at a wheel, the sun 
down upon her golden braids of hair that fell 
almost to the ground; a man near her in a 
wooden chair, smoking his pipe. 

‘A pretty picture,” mused the American— 

Carl Westoven, of New York. “ What a differ- 
ence between the life of that woman and some 
ot our Society dames. 1 wonder if she is 
young ?”’ 
"And, having nothing better to do, our friend 
sauntered, or rather scrambled, down the 
mountain side, and presented himself at the 
door of the cottage. In very good German he 
begeed for a drink of water. 

The florid - faced, kindly-eyed man in the 
wooden chair took his pipe from his mouth 
and called out in his native tongue to the girl 

for she was young—at the wheel : 


like a bird's nest in 
a slender 


stuck 


“ Bring the stranger a glass of water, Chris- | 


tiana ’—and then to Carl—‘you are a for- 
eigner, eh, from the hotel yonder?” 

Carl responded in the affirmative. 

* Yes, from the hotel, and he had been 
rambling about the mountains all day, until 
he had grown tired and thirsty.” 
Christiana returned with a glass of water, 
which she handed to the stranger, her eyes 
modestly cast down. 

He took it, bowed, drank, with his eyes on 
her face, and found her both young and fair 
A lovely complexion, wonderful hair, long 
curling eyelashes, and a mouth like a grieved 
child. When she lifted the drooped lids, as 
he thanked her and returned the glass, he saw 
that her eyes were “ deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue,” with a look in their depths that cor- 
responded with the droop of her mouth. 

“* Longing for something better than she has 
known,’ ”’ quoted Carl. ** No doubt she is sigh- 
ing for the great world which | am so weary 
of. How lovely she is!” 

“Would you not sit down and rest?” mine 
host continued, as Christiana returned to her 
wheel, and Carl seemed about to move on. 
And glad of a few moments longer, during 
which he might sit facing the blonde maiden, he 
took the proffered chairand fell into converse 
with mine host. who very soon gave him a brief 
history of himself and family, in response to 
Carl's query if this mountain nook had always 
been his home. 

“Yes, and the home of my father before 
me. This house is the same that 1 was born in, 
and I played a child in this yard, even as my 
daughter Christiana yonder did. But that bit 
of pasture land and the field beyond—both 
mine now—I have added to my inheritance. 
My father had only this house and a few sheep 
when he died, and feft me to care for my aged 
mother. And she, too, died a few years later, 
and then I married Marguerite, who used to 
watch her sheep beside my own when I was a 
boy. And now we have many herds of sheep 
and both those fields yonder, and not a debt in 
the world ; and we are growing old, and there 
will be no one but Christiana to inherit all we 
possess. But Christiana is a good girl, and a 
frugal girl, and will not waste it unless she 
marries some spendthrift rascal who will 
waste it for her.”’ 

“But she will not do that,” Carl ventures, 
to encourage his companion to proceed, for he 
was curious to know more of Christiana, who 
was still at her wheel, her eyes cast down and 
the sun glinting on her hair. 

“Oh, I do not know. One can never tell 
what a girl may do. Christiana seems in no 
hurry to wed—she has refused the finest 
young fellow for miles about, Hassan Oronoff, 
who has the fattest sheep in the whole country. 
I would gladly have seen her marry him, and 
told him so ; but Christiana, she would none of 
him. And so I worry sometimes about her, 
for it is the girls who are too particular who 
pick up the crooked stick at last. But there 
is Frau Marguerite calling us to supper, and 
will you not come in and share it with us? It 
is a long walk back to your hotel, and you 
will need something to refresh you before you 
set forth, even if it is only the plain fare of a 
mountaineer.” 

And Carl accepted, first informing his kind 
host that his name was Carl Westoven, and 
that he was an American tourist. 

“And mine is Hans Schiegel, at your ser- 
vice, sir,” mine host responded. “But you 
cannot be all a foreigner if your name is Carl? 
That is a German name, as well as Hans.” 

Carl laughed. 

“Yes,” he said, “my mother was an Ameri- 
can born German. I learned to speak the 
language from her, and | love the land and its 
people.” 

And an hour later our friend was chatting 
very sociably with the blonde maiden whom 
he had watched from his seat on the mountain 
side, while he wondered if she was young. 

He found to his surprise and delight that 
she spoke English very correctly, and with only 
a charming accent. She read it, too, very 
readily. 

“ How is it?” he queried. 
to an English school ?”’ 

No, she had not been at school, but four 
years ago she had met some American people, 
who had spent the Summer thereabouts, and 
she had learned to speak the language, and 
she had studied it a great deal ever since, in 
spare hours. 

“Some Americans! Who were they? Per. 
haps I may know them.” 

Christiana dropped her lids again. 

“Oh, there were two or three—one an 
artist, who made sketches for some great paper, 
a Mr. Regal. I believe that is the name ; but 
one forgets, you know, after years.’’ 

“ Regal!” cried Carl. “ Is it possible? Why, 


“Have you been 


| to be sure, I remember his sketches in the pa- 


shining | 


| God made her 
Just then | 








pers that Summer. And did you know him 
well, then?” 

‘No, not well. He was reserved and did not 
talk much to me, though he let me look at his 
pictures sometimes, and came to the 
house to finish some sketches one day, and I 
gave him bread and milk. 1 remember that so 
well. He talked to me that day,” and Chris- 
tiana sighed. 

Car] looked at the girl narrowly. 

“] wonder if she, too, has had an affaire 
d'amour, and with Regal ?” he thought. 

* Regal is a good artist,” he said. ‘“ He mar- 
ried a friend of mine—a beautiful girl—about 
81X years ago. 

“Yes; he showed me her picture that day, 
with others. I remember it well. He was a 
kind. good man.” 

When Carl walked home to his hotel that 
night he carried the face of the German girl 
in his memory. 

“She is so naive, so fresh, so fair,” he said— 
**so unspoiled! I must see her again.” 

Before he slept he took from his pocket a 
little leather case, in which lay the portrait of 
another girl’s face —a 
sparkling eyes and a spirited expression, and 
framed in @ mass of rich dark hair, stylishly 
coiffured. lt was the face of one of Society's 
belles—Edith Morrow. 

“ How ditterent, how different!” he mused ; 
“and yet both are beautiful. But one is as 
the other spoiled by the world 
and society. One hasa heart to love with— 
the other a heart worn with the praise of 
many tongues.” And he closed the case, and 
replaced it in his pocket, and retired to his 
couch to dream of long eyelashes and blonde 


once 


| hair and a pretty German accent. 


Carl Westoven had left America in a bitter 
frame of mind. He wasa bachelor of thirty- 
two. of independent fortune and luxurious 
tastes. He had experienced a score of affaires 
de ceur, and at last had felt a genuine attach- 
ment for one of Society’s belles—Edith Mor- 
row. She stirred his heart with a power he 
vainly strove to combat; for, like most Ulasé 
men, he wanted a wife who had no “ past ’— 
no experiences in matters of the heart. And 
Edith Morrow had been a belle for fully eight 
years, had been engaged twice to his actual 
knowledge, and had had half the men of his 
set crazy about her one time or another. He 
had always feit a contempt for this sort of 
woman — had openly expressed his disgust 
for Edith Morrow long before he met her. 
Yet, when they did meet, in spite of it all he 
found himself following in the footsteps ot his 
predecessors and falling in love with her— 
she was so bright, so full of life and fire and 
magnetism, so witty, and so apparently free 
trom any idea of desire of conquest. He had 
fancied her full of airs and aflectations. But 
so soon as he realized his danger—knew that 
he was falling a victim to her fascinations—he 
fled. He was too mucha man of the world, 
too wise, not to know that Edith Morrow was 
quite as much in earnest with him as he with 
her. It was no flirtation. He could win her 
and keep her if he chose to stay. 

“But what man wants a woman who has 
given the best of herself, of her affections, to 
one or a half-dozen others ?” he asked himself, 
bitterly. ‘“ Ido not want a wife who has been 
in love with another man, much less one who 
has been engaged two or three times. My 
wife must give me the first and best and only 
love of her heart.” 

So he had gone abroad. And now he had 
met a girl quite as beautiful in her way as 
Edith Morrow, and wholly unspoiled by the 
world. He thought of her the first thing on 
awakening in the morning. 

“ She could be made into a glorious woman.” 
he soliloquized. “A year or two of travel, 
fashionable attire, a little teaching, and she 
would besuperb. She has such perfect repose 
of manners already, and I know by her face 
she has an affectionate nature, and would 
worship the man who gave her all these ad- 
vantages and was kind to her.” 

So with more serious thoughts concerning 
her than the fair Christiana dreamed otf, Car] 
Westoven made his way to the cottage again 
the day following his first sight of her, and for 
many days after. And at the end of two weeks 
he had asked her to be his wife, and she had 
referred him to her father. 

“] will marry you if he does not forbid it.” 
she said, precisely as she would have said, 
“I will get you a meal of victuals if he is 
willing.” 

Carl, secretly disappointed at Christiana’s 
lack ct emotion, yet believing that she simply 
controlled her feelings, laid his suit before 
Herr Schiegel. 

The old man rubbed his eyes, and looked at 
Carl in amazement. 

“Eh, marry our Christiana! A nice man 
you would be to tend the sheep and till the 
land. No,no; we should all come to want!” 

Carl laughed. “ But I] have money enough 
to live without your sheep, Herr Schiegel. 
And I will buy you a hundred more besides, 
and pay a good man for taking care of them ; 
and | will build you a new house, and buy you 
a meerschaum pipe that a king might be 
proud to smoke, if you will let me make Chris- 
tiana my wife next week and carry her away 
with me. I will promise to bring her home to 
you fora visit every Summer, and I will be 
kind to her, I give you my word of honor.” 

Herr Schiegel sighed. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “‘ you can take her it 
she will go. Christiana is a strange girl. | 
would rather see her married to a good man 
who is of her own class, and settled near me, 
but Christiana has high notions in her head. 
Four years ago, when she was but sixteen, and 
used to watch the sheep on the mountain side 
before I had that bit of pasture land fenced in, 
some Americans saw her and praised her 
pretty face, and talked to her of the great 
world, and ever since then she has looked 
with a good deal of scorn on our mountain 
lads. I suppose she will be glad to go with 
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| you, sir, and if you use her well, and buy me | 


| the sheep you speak of, I cannot complain.” 
And so Carl bore away his bride trom her 
mountain home, and from the clinging arms of 
Frau Marguerite, who wept as if her heart 


would break. Christiana, too, showed a depth | 
| of feeling that was a revelation to Carl, when 
|} a tremor in her voice. 


she parted from her mother. 

‘For all her composure, she has a depth of 
feeling,” he thought, “and she must love me 
very intensely, cold as she seems.” 

They proceeded to Paris and remained six 
months. Carl robed his bride elegantly and 
placed her in the hands of excellent teachers. 
Then he employed a “companion ”’ to travel 
with them a year, and to speak nothing but 
French to her young mistress. Christiana 
possessed a sweet, clear soprano voice, and in 
Italy she was placed under the best teachers. 
Her progress was flattering, and Carl became 
every day more and more enamored of his 
beautiful wife. 

Yet, while Christiana was ever sweet and 
kind, she never exhibited any great degree of 
affection for him. She often expressed her 
gratitude, but never her love. Yet Carl was 
quite content. 

“She is beautiful and true,” he mused, “ and 
her acquirements are already equal to many 
women born to the advantages she has enjoyed 
butayear. And all her thoughts and dreams 
are mine. There is no man anywhere who 
shares one thought of hers—she has no old 
‘affairs’ to sigh over.” 

When they had been married nearly a year, 
Carl met one of his American friends abroad. 

“Lovely wife you have,” said the friend, 
when they were alone together. “ But, hang 
it! old fellow, it was hard on the fair Edith— 
this marriage of yours. She took it hard, too.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Carl, with a 
sudden pain at his heart. 

“Why, I mean Miss Morrow, whom every- 
body knew was at last in love, and with you, 
and whom we all thought you were quite 
‘gone’ over before you went abroad. And 
when she heard of your marriage, hang me! 
old fellow, but she fainted dead away at the 
opera. Only a few of us knew what the cause 
was—it was called ‘heat’ and ‘sudden indis- 
position,’ ete.—but we who were in the secret 
knew. And she was ill for some weeks.” 

‘You must mistake the cause,” Carl replied, 
coldiy. “Miss Morrow’s heart was not fresh 
enough to feel anything so deeply as that, and, 
besides, there was nothing like an ‘ aflair’ be- 
tween us.” 

“Oh, hang it! you know you were quite 
struck with her, as we all have been one time 
or another,” answered the young American, 
bluntly ; “but your hopes of success were 
brighter than any of your predecessors had 
been. Edith loved you, old fellow, no doubt 
about it, and she isn’t the same girl since your 
marriage,”*and the friend moved away and 
left Carl to his meditations. 

He looked at Edith Morrow's picture again 
that night for the first time since he was mar- 
ried. Then he put it away, determined never 
to see it again. Somehow, the very picture 
seemed to possess more fire and magnetism 
than the woman herself whom he had mad 
his wife. And it stirred him as no look from 
Christiana’s eyes ever had. 

They went for a brief visit to Christiana’s 
old home, then for another year of travel, and 
then home to New York. Carl] felt willing to 
let any of his most fastidious friends see his 
wife now. She spoke French and English with 
only a charming accent, she spoke her own 
language perfectly, and she sang beautifully. 
Her dresses were all rich and elegant, her 
form and carriage superb, and as for the ways 
of society, Carl felt sure her repose would 
carry her through all that without any trouble. 

News of her beauty had preceded her, and 
Car! found all his friends ready to do his lovely 
wife homage. She was the “rage” at once, 
but she bore all the adulation, compliments 
and flattery just as she bore Carl's attentions— 
with perfect coldness. . 

“An icicle,” thought Carl, as he watched 
her day after day in the whirl of her new life 
— always calm, composed, undemonstrative. 
“ An icicle, but all mine.” 

They had been in New York several weeks, 
when one afternoon a lady, whom Carl knew 
to be a great lover of gossip, called. She was, 
very affable and pleasant, but just as she was 
about to take her departure, she turned to 
Carl with a sweet smile and the words: 

“Your old flame, Edith Morrow, has. re- 
turned to the city after a few weeks’ absence, 
Mr. Westoven. She ran away when you were 
coming home, but she has regained her cour- 
age, I daresay, for she told me she was com- 
ing to call to-morrow. Ah, you were a sad 
flirt, Carl!—and Edith has never been quite 
the same since the affair. But, dear me, 1 
don’t blame you since I have seen your wife— 
no one could. Only ”’—turning to Christiana 
—* only, dear Mrs. Westoven, you must keep 
an eye upon him, and see that he does not go 
back to his old ways, for he used to be a 
wicked flirt!” And the kind lady smiled, 
kissed her gloved hand and tripped away. 

Carl felt his face slowly crimsoning under 
her words, and it was long before he dared 
lift his eyes to his wife’s face ; but when he 
did he found it calm, fair and serene in 
expression, as usual. He went and sat down 
by her. 

“You do not mind what this old gossip says 
of me, Christiana !” 

Christiana looked him quietly in the eyes. 

“| have heard it before.” she said. ‘ More 
than one person has been kind enough to tell 
me of this girl whom you once loved. And 
now | think you ought to tell me all about it.’”’ 

She was so calm, so mild, he felt ashamed 
of himself for not having told her something 
of the affair before. But he had found it very 
hard to talk of Edith Morrow to her. Now 
he knew he must; so he told her briefly. 

“Tt was nothing. Only he was somewhat 
attentive to this Miss Morrow, and might have 
grown to love her had she been a differeit 
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woman. But she wasasad flirt—a coquette 

and had had one or two affairs of the heart 
and he could not bring himself to take the 
leavings—the crumbs—of any womans heart 
So he went away, and never dreame4 she 
would care, but it seemed she dia. 

‘Tam sorry for her,” Christiana said, with 
“T am very sorry for 
her. She must have felt very, very unhappy 
after you had gone across the wide ocean and 
I think nothing can be so sad as to 
have the ocean lie between you and one you 
love—hopelessly love!” 

Carl looked at his wife in surprise. Her 
eyes were wide open, and looking far away ; 
her sweet mouth drooped at the corners, her 
voice trembled. How strange that she, usu- 
ally so cold, so unmoved, should feel so deeply 
a former rivals heartache. Carl began to 
think his wife was a mystery— a riddle. 

He tried to be absent the following after- 
noon—* business called him out during calling 
hours ”—but [Edith Morrow was late making 
her call, and he met her on the stairs as she 
was coming out. She had changed—he cou!d 
see that; but she gave him a bright smile and 
a pleasant word of greeting, and he was the 
more agitated of the two. 

Christiana saw that he was paler than usual 
when he entered. 

“You met your old friend on the stairs, did 
you not?” she queried. ‘I think she is very 
lovely. I wonder you did not marry her, 
Carl?’ 

He looked at her uneasily. Did she see his 
agitation—the agitation he could not control 
at the sight— at the thought— of Edith Morrow? 

* You know why,” he answered. “I do not 
want a wife who has only the remnant of a 
heart forme. I want all or nothing.” 

She flashed her eyes upon him tor a second 
with a look he had never seen before. 

“ And suppose J should want all or nothing 
of my husband’s heart,” she queried, “how 
very unfortunate it would be for me, would it 
not?” And then she laughed. ‘ But, no,” she 
added, “it is not so with me. I am quite con 
tent to be last. I think that is best, after all 
And I am very, very sorry for Miss Westoven 
for all she has suffered, and that my gain 
should be her loss.’”? And for the first time 
since their marriage Christiana slipped her 
hand into her husband's of her own accord, 
and rested her head upon his shoulder. It 
makes a possession so doubly dear to know 
another covets it. 

Two months later Carl sent a note home to 
his wife one night, saying he had been invited 
out toa club supper, given in honor of two old 
triends of his who had just returned from 
China. “I saw Mrs. Barclay,’ he added, 
“and she is to call for you to attend the 
theatre with her to-night. I will join you 
there later in the evening.” 

The club supper was a success. given in 
honor of Grant Somers, and Regal, the artist, 
whom Carl had not seen during several years. 

‘‘] hear you have married a beautiful for 
eigner,” Grant Somers said, during the éven- 
ing. ‘“‘I was surprised, for the last news 
before that was that you and /a Pelle Morrow 
were to go to the altar. How was that?” 

Carl had been drinking wine freely, and 
was in that excited state that makes a man’s 
tongue loose and his wits scarce. Had he 
been himself, he certainly, if he laid claim to 
any breeding or worth whatever, would never 
have been guilty of speaking a lady’s name in 
a club-room in the manner he now spoke of 
Miss Morrow. 

“ Ta belle Morrow?” he repeated—* why, 
what man wants to take a remnant of a 
woman’s heart—a second place,even? The 
lady in question had had too many affaires 
d’amour to please me.” 

“Miss Morrow has been a great belle,” 
Grant Somers answered, “ but I never knew 
that she had ever been eeriously interested in 
any man herself. And even if she had, is not 
last love most always better than first? I think 
so.” 

Grant Somers was a great “lady's man,” 
and not altogether a man of principle, but he 
was careful in his speech of women, and did 
not like the way in which Uarl spoke of Miss 
Morrow. 

“It makes no difference to me what others 
think,’”’ Carl responded. ‘1 could never take a 
second place in a woman's heart. It must be 
all or nothing.” 

An hour later the party broke up and pro- 
ceeded to the theatre. Carl parted with his 
friends, Grant Somers and Regal, at the door, 
and sought out his wife. She was looking 
royally beautiful, and he was proud as he saw 
the glances of his friends from across the house 
fixed upon her. 

“There are the two friends I dined with 
looking at you now,’*he whispered to her, 
“and, by-the-way, one of them is your old 
friend Regal. I wonder if he will know you?’ 

Christiana lifted her glass, glanced at the 
gentleman in question, and suddenly fainted 
away. There wasaascene of confusion for a 
time, and Christiana was carried out, accom- 
panied by her alarmed friend and husband. 
She recovered after a few moments, and said 
it was nothing at all, only the heat, but begged 
to be carried home. And Carl took her home, 
a wild storm gathering in his breust all the 
way. 

Once there, alone in their room, he faced 
his wife. She was very white, very beautiful, 
as she sat there in her evening dress. He, too, 
was white and stern—so stern, she scarcely 
knew his face. 

“So you lied to me,’ he began—“ lied and 
deceived me concerning this artist, Regal ; led 
me to think you scarcely remembered his 
name. Yet you faint away at sight of him: 
Woman, what was that man to you?” 

She smiled wearily. 

“He was nothing—nothing to me.” she an- 
swered; “ only a good friend at the last.” 

He ground his teeth in rage. 

“ Why do you try to deceive me now ?” he 
cried; “you know it is useless, worse than 
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useless. Your swoon meant more than the 
heat of the room. It meant an emotion, the 
cause of which I swear | will know this night, 
or leave you for ever ¥’ 

* You shall know the cause,” she answered, 
very calmly, as she looked him full in the 
very quietly, very sadly. “I was 
strangely, strongly stirred to-night—stirred, 
perhaps, even as you were a few months ago 
when you met Edith Morrow on the stairs ; for 
] saw a man who had been as much, or more, 
to me than she has been to you. No, not Re- 
gal, the artist, but his friend and yours—Grant 


Somers.” 

“Grant Somers!” repeated Carl, in amaze- 
ment. ‘ How is it that you never mentioned 
his name to me before ?” 

Christiana smiled, sadly and bitterly. 

“For the same reason, perhaps, that you 
never mentioned Edith Morrow’s name to me,’’ 
she said, “until you were compelled to, as I 
am compelled now. I could not mention it to 
you unnecessarily, and no occasion demanded 
at.?? 

“Then I am to understand that—that this 
man was your lover?” Carl asked, his voice 
hoarse, his lips white. 

“IT loved him,” answered Christiana, very 
simply, “and | thought he loved me. I was 
but sixteen then, a simple mountain girl. He 
came with Regal, the artist. I was watching 
my father’s sheep that day, and they talked 
with me a long time. Mr. Somers came again 
and again. He told me of the great world ; he 
said I was beautiful and fitted to adorn it. He 
made me dissatisfied with my simple surround- 
ings and the people I had always known. He 
told me that he loved me, and he said that I 
must go away with him to the great world. I 
was very happy for a few days, and then Mr. 
Regal, the artist, came to me one day —the day 
of which I once spoke to you. He told me Mr. 
Somers was a wild, reckless young man, that 
he did not mean well by me, that he had left 
a beautiful girl, far above me in social posi- 
tion, in America, whom he was to make his 
wife; that I must not see Mr. Somers any 
more. But I did see him once more. I told 
him what his friend had said, and he laughed. 
‘It is quite true,’ he said ; ‘I am very fond of 
you, Christiana, but I could never make you 
my wife.’ When he said that, I turned and 
left him. He followed me, but I shut the door 
in his face. The next day he left the hotel, 
and I never saw him again until to-night.” 

Carl had listened with clinched teeth and 
hard-drawn breath. He was white as death, 
and trembling in every limb. He had married 
this mountain girl, and lifted her to his station 
in life, because he had believed her wholly 
unsophisticated—her heart entirely his own; 
and all the time she had loved another man. 

“Go on,” he said, as she paused —“ tell 
me all.’’ 

“T have told you all,” she replied, quietly— 
“all save the sorrow and the pain and the 
bitter loneliness of the months that followed! 
For one cannot kill love in a moment. I 
knew that Mr. Somers had not been a true 
friend to me, yet when I knew the wide sea 
lay between us | was very, very lonely. And 
when you came I think I cared for you just 
because you were an American, at first, and I 
married you because you would take me to 
the world where he belonged !”’ 

‘Great God! and you dare tell me this to 
my face!” he cried. 

“Yes—I am going te tell you the whole 
truth. I married you without loving you, and 
in a very little time I learned that you did not 
love me. I heard you speak another woman’s 
name in your sleep. I saw you look at her 
picture. I heard what that young man in Lon- 
don told you, and | saw how unhappy you 
were for days afterwards. Then I felt very 
sorry for you, as indeed I did for myself. But 
after a time I felt differently—remember I am 
telling you the truth, Carl—I grew to love 
you; but I knew you did not care for me, and 
1 would not trouble you with it. But I have 
been very unhappy for many months. To- 
night, when I saw that man so suddenly and 
unexpectedly, it came upon me like a blow. 
It was not loveof him. lt was more like fear, 
and a strange rising up of my past before me. 
That was all. It was not the emotion which 
made you so white and trembling when you 
met Edith Morrow, Carl.” 

Carl had risen, and was excitedly walking 
to and fro. The revelation was so unex- 
pected, so startling. The knowledge that his 
wife had loved another man somehow made 
her seem doubly precious. Edith Morrow 
seemed a distant dream. Christiana was the 
only woman in the world, and she was lcst 
to him! 

He put his hand over his eyes. 

“ Oh, God, I cannot bear it!” he cried. “I 
thought you were all mine, Christiana.” 

She rose up and came and stood before him. 
There were tears in her beautiful eyes, and 
she put her white arms about his neck. 

“1 am all yours,” she said—“ all yours, Carl, 
if you will only love me. And, dear, you must 
be very good to me—very kind to me, even if 
you cannot love me~—for our child’s sake.” 

Carl Westoven looked down on the fair, 
flushed, tear-wet face of his beautiful wife, and 
he drew her to his breast in a sudden passion 
of ardent love and unutterable tenderness. 

«Let the past all go,’”’ he whispered. “ Let 
us forget everything but our present and our 
tuture, my darling. No matter what has been 
in either life, we belong to each other now, 
for ever and ever till death parts us.” 

“Till death parts us,” she repeated, softly, 
and it seemed tu both that they were newly 
wedded. 

A few wecks later Carl Westoven and his 
wife were bidden to the wedding festivities of 
Edith Morrow. Grant Somers was one of the 
guests, but though Christiana chatted pleas- 
antly with him, she showed no trace of emo- 
tion in his presence, Carl noticed, who, it must 
be confessed, watched her narrowly. And 
Christiana was equally happy in seeing her 
husband so unmoved as he congratulated the 
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fair bride, who had no longer any sway over 
the heart that was at last wholly her own. 

That was years ago. And this very Sum- 
mer, Carl and Christiana, and their beauti- 
ful fair-haired boy, are sojourning in the 
mountain home, with the dear old _ parents, 
who, thanks to Carl’s generosity, have every 
comfort and many of the luxuries of life, and 
who worship above all earthly objects their 
blue-eyed grandson. 








ANOTHER ENORMOUS CASTING. 


Ww gave in a recent issue an illustration of the 

process of casting an enormous steamship 
cylinder at the Morgan Iron Works in New York 
City. This week we supplement this illustration by 
@ picture of the casting, by John Roach & Son, at 
the same works, of a large iron bed-plate for the 
Fall River steamer Puritan, which was accom- 
plished successfully on the afternoon of the 17th in- 
stant. Thescene of the casting was one of peculiar 
interest. The iron in the furnaces having been 
melted toa white incandescent fluid, the furnaces 
were tapped, letting the metal flow in a brilliant 
white stream into two large ladles. From these 
large ladles the iron was poured into smaller ones 
of 200 pounds capacity, each of which was carried 
by four men and emptied into one large tank-ladle 
of seventeen tons capacity, and into two smaller 
tank-ladles of seven tons capacity each. As the 
liquid metal was poured into the tank-ladles it sent 
clusters of shining white stars flying into the air 
and over the persons of the workmen. Charcoal was 
poured on the iron to keep out the cold air from the 
top, and thus prevent the metal from forming a 
crust and cracking. The large tank was placed im- 
mediately above the mold of the bed-plate, and the 
two smaller ones on the opposite side were sus- 
pended by chains to a largecrane. The immense 
mold was thirty-seven feet long and fourteen feet 
wide. To construct it, about 2,000 feet of timber was 
used, for the frame had first to be made of wood, 
and the clay molded to that. The entire mold was 
covered by a roof of bricks, into which the ducts for 
conducting the molten metal were cut. At length 
all was ready. The tank-ladles were full and all 
the men were at their posts. Foreman Gaynor 
stood on an elevated position at the head of the 
mold, near the big tank. The smaller tank-ladles 
were swung round to the edge of the mold, the tank 
was tapped, and immediately after a white, shining 
stream flowed out with a whirring, bubbling sound, 
raising a fierce white fame along its track. When 
the smaller tanks were tapped the liquid iron illu- 
minated the entire foundry, and raised the tempera- 
ture about thirty degrees. Acheer rose from the 
workmen when the plate had been cast successfully, 
after which they began shoveling sand on the 6u- 
perfluous molten iron, to prevent rapid cooling off. 
The plate, when trimmed down and completed, will 
be twenty-one feet nine inches long, twelve feet six 
inches wide and three and one-quarter inches thick, 








HISTORY AND RAILROAD INTERESTS 
OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HE opening of the new railroad line from Kansas 

City, Mo., to San Francisco, in March last, adds 
another page to the wonderful history of the former 
city. The city is built on the high bluffs in the 
great bend of the Missouri River, just below the 
mouth of the Kaw, or Kansas, on the south bank, 
at the point which is at the same time the fur- 
therest west on navigable waters and still is in 
a geographical location so central as to make tri- 
butary to it the produce of the fertile south lands 
and the pastoral wealth of the plains. 

In tne early part of its existence as a town it was 
called Westport Landing. A portion of the land now 
embraced within the city limits was entered about 
1839 by Gabriel Prudhomme, and the greater part 
of the remainder between that period and 1847, Up 
to the close of the war*the growth of the place was 
comparatively slow. ‘The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia was of little advantage to the town in the 
way of emigration. In 1851 it was almost de- 
populated by the cholera; the crash of 1857 did no 
perceptible damage, and the Border RuMan war, 
as it was called, created among its settlers a pass- 
ing excitement only. 

When the rebellion broke out Kansas City was one 
of the most flourishing and attractive towns on the 
entire frontier, and counted a population of 7,000. 
The war raged around it, a fort was erected on the 
spot where Broadway now intersects Tenth Street, 
and earthworks were constructed for its defense, 
The city was never in the hands of the Confederate 
troops, but its proximity to the ground in conflict 
made it undesirable as a dwelling-place, and at the 
close of the struggle its population had decreased 
to about 2,500, 

Long and dark days then ensued, with no indica- 
tion of the prosperity in the near future. But the 
skies brightened on the first day of October, 1865, 
when the track of the Pacific Railroad of Missouri 
was completed to its centre, From that day the his- 
tory of the city has been one continued succession 
of marvels in the astonishing rapidity with which 
population has poured into it, and the swift and 
gigantic strides it has taken towards the assump- 
tion of metropolitan proportions, Following the 
Missouri Pacific came the Kansas Pacific, Hannibal 
and St. Joseph, North Missouri, Missouri River, 
Fort Scott and Gulf, Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
Council Bluffs, and the Leavenworth, Lawrence and 
Galveston Railroads. A little later on, the Chicago 
and Alton began running trains there by way of 
the North Missouri line, and in March last, the last 
rall connecting the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
road with the Southern Pacific having been laid, a 
train was dispatched from Kansas City, going by 
way of Southern Kansas, Southeastern Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Southern California to 
San Francisco. Besides these accomplished inter- 
ests, there are others elther in process of develop- 
ment or under consideration, 

On the 4th of July, 1869, Kansas City opened to 
the public the first bridge across the Missouri 
River, which has done away with the tedious sys- 
tem of ferriage, and transferred the freightage of 
the railroads, that formerly terminated at Harlem, 
from the Levee to the Bottom, or West Kansas, a 
large lot of bottom lands between the Kansas River 
and the bluffs on which the greater part of the city 
stands. In these bottoms were situated the various 
depots of the roads which centred in the city, ex- 
cept the city depot of the Missouri Pacific, which 
was on the Levee, As will be seen in our illus- 
tration, a large union passenger depot has been 
erected there for the accommodation of all the rail- 
roads, 

Since the railroad business has been transferred 
to West Kansas that locality has assumed the pro- 
portions of a thriving city itself, for, in addition to 
this vast interest, the large beef and purk-packing 
establishments which have, in the Srst-named item 
at least, placed Kansas City at the head of the 
world, are located here, 

Besides the agricultural resources upon which 
Kansas City will rely for her support, in which, of 
course, are included the pastoral productions of the 
Great Plains, the mineral wealth that now contri- 
butes to her power is enormous, and It is to a great 
extent scarcely begun to be opened up. Coal is 
found in inexhaustible quentities of good quality 
all around and within easy reach. In the eastern 
tier of Kansas counties and the western tier of Mis- 
souri the coal-beds are of almost boundless extent, 
and it is found in other portions of the two States 
contiguous. Missouri is well known as one of the 
richest of the States in ite iron deposits, and many 
other minerals of commercial value are found 
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within the scope of country which falls directly tri- 
butary to Kansas City. The lead-mines of South- 
western Missouri are daily becoming more produc- 
tive, and the greater part of this must necessarily 
go thatway. All these things must in the end build 
it up as @ manufacturing centre, for these crude 
materials must be fashioned into shape in order to 
be made useful. The people living in the West 
mustjbe supplied with implements made from 
these or other similar materials. All the acces- 
sories arej there now but the capital to engage in 
manufacturing enterprises—there is cheap fuel, 
the crude ores, plenty of water, and the manufac- 
tured articles can be turned out there cheaper than 
they can be put there after two transportation | 
charges are made. 

There have been few inland cities in any land 
80 favorably situated for the development of great 
commercial power as is the City of Kansas, Its | 
commanding position was appreciated by the pre- 
scient Benton, when he pointed to the present loca- 
tion of the city as the future seat of empire for 
the West. Then ali around was wilderness, and 
but few there were who thought that Benton’s 
augury would ever be realized. The present site 
of the city was a mass of high bluffs, interspersed 
with deep ravines, the whole covered with dense 
primeval forests, 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN | 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The French Expedition to Tunis, 


The invasion by the French of the territory of the Bey 
of Tunis, a vassal of the Turkish Empire, is ostensibly 
justified by the necessity of punishing an unruly frontier 
tribe, called the Kroumirs, who have committed some 
acts of violence across the border of Algeria. The two 
border tribes, the Kroumirs and the Ooshtettas, occupy 
a wild and billy debatable ground which lies on the 
eastern frontier of Algeria, and extends from within some 
forty miles of the Mediterranean down to the confines of 
the Sabara. The Kroumirs, though brave and wild, 
decline to meet the French in the open, but carry on a 
guerrilla warfare among the mountains, where it is almost 
impossible for trained troops to followthem. Ino this 
they are favored by nature, as they are accustomed to 
riding the strong, active Arabian horses almost from the 
time they leave their mothers’ laps. M. Roustan, the 
diplomatic representative of France at Tunis, was born 
at La Civtat (Bouches-da-Rb(ne) in 1836, and has for 
many years bheld-consular office in various parts of the 
East—at Beyrout, Smyrna, Cairo, in Palestine and Alex- 
andria, and has in many difficult situations preserved 
intact the bonor and rights of his country. Towards the 
end of the year 1874 M. Roustan was nominated Consul- 
General in charge of affairs at Tunis, and within a month 
be has been promoted to a full Ambassadorship. Signor 
Maccio, the Consul-General of Italy, isa man of fifty- 
five, and in every position that ke has held bas been, 
according to French statements, a bitter enemy of 
France and the French. He urged the Bey to resist the 
demands of M. Roustan, and, it is claimed, found a willing 
coadjutor in Mustapha-Ben-Ismail, the Bey’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. We have already alluded to the various 
charges by and against the leading men in this quarrel. 


After the Earthquake at Chios. 


An eye-witness of the destruction caused by the 
earthquake on the Island of Chios, writing shortly after 
the calamity, says: ‘‘Tbe aspect of the plain of Vounaki 
is heart-rending. Between 40,000 and 50,000 persons of 
all ages and both sexes are camped here and therein the 
open ground. There are as yet but few tents to shelter 
them, and old and young, sick and well, and dead men 
in some places, are scattered indiscriminately about the 
place. Parents wander from group to group in the 
crowd, seeking their children, and endeavoring to per- 
suade themselves that their darlings will be found among 
the living. Not a single baking-house in the whole 
island is left standing, and the entire population was 
without food until aid could arrive from the exterior. 
What a fearful night was that ofthe 3d! Thousands of 
people were buddied together in the plain, without 
lights or food, expecting every moment would be their 
last.”’- The first organized relief parties were composed 
of the officers and men of the men-of war of various na- 
tions then at Smyrna. As soon as news of the disaster 
reached that port all the vessels steamed to the island 
with such needed articles as could be gathered in haste. 
Our illustration gives a view of ollicers, sailors and 
Sisters of Charity extricating the wounded from the 
ruins and ministering to them. 


Wedding of Engliand’s Great Heiress. 


On Saturday afternoon, April 30th, by special license, 
Lord Brooke, M.P., eldest son of the Earl of Warwick, 
was married to Miss Frances Evelyn Maynard, eldest 
daughter of the Countess of Rosslyn and the late Colonel 
the Hon. Charles H. Maynard, and granddaughter of 
Henry, third and last Viscount Maynard. The wedding 
took place at Westminster Abbey, in the presence of 
several members of the Royal family and a very numer- 
ous congregation, including many of the aristocracy. 
The bride is one of the most beautiful women in Eng- 
land, and as generous as she is beautiful Under her 
father’s will she inherited the whole of his immense 
wealth. Before her marriage she alienated a good share 
of the property and settled it on her only sister, who 
bas just appeared in Society. She is the great heiress 
to whom rumor had it Prince Leopold, who acted as the 
groom’s best man, was to have been married a year ago. 


Rowland Hill's Chapel. 


The demolition of the well-known circular meeting- 
house, or Dissenting Chapel, tn Blackfriars Road, South- 
wark, removes anotber familiar landmark of London 
social and religious history. Itwas opeced as a free 
church by the Rev. Rowland Hill on June 8th, 1783. 
He continued to minister in it during fifty years, and 
died, at the age ef eighty-eight, in the adjoining par- 
sonage. He was frequently assisted by eminent min- 
isters both of the Established and Nonconformist con- 
nections. The worship was a modified form of the An. 
giican Liturgy. Surrey Chapel was never identified with 
any denomination, but was a sort of neutral ground for 
all Christians. Rowland Hill’s body was interred under 
the pulpit Lord Hill, bis nephew, then Commander- 
in-chiet, was chief mourner. After an interval of four 
years the Rev. James Sherman was appointed the minis- 
ter. He was followed after seventeen years by the Rev. 
Newman Hall, who was the pastor nearly twenty-seven 
years. In anticipation of the expiration of the leas@, the 
congregation, aided by contributions from outside, pur- 
chased a freehold site in Westminster Bridge Road, and 
erected the present ‘Christ Church,”? with its adjoin. 
ing “ Hawkstone Hall,” so named from the birthplace 
of the first founder, and the Lincola Tower, commemo- 
rative of the abolition of American slavery. The total 
cost was £64,000, and the new chapel was opened for 
worship July 4th, 1876, when the congregation of Surrey 
Chapel, with their minister, migrated to it Surrey 
Chapel has since been occupied by the Primitive 
Methodists, 

Tilling the Farm of an Imprisoned Land 
; Leaguer. 


Since the British Parliament passed the Coercion Act 
it is estimated that between fifty and sixty persons have 
been arrested under it and lodged in Ki!mainham Jail, 
in Dublin, This is an ordinary criminal prison, which 


has been specially arranged for persong arrested under 
the new Act. The first party sent there was supplied 
with food and other necessaries by the Land League, 
but recently the prisoners have adopted the regular 
fare to relieve the League of the burden. On St 








Patrick's Eve and the night of St. Patrick's Day the in- 
mates wero serenaded by the Land League, which body 
has also detailed a sufficient force to till the farmsof such 
of the leaders as have bees incarcerated there. A view 
of the jail appeared in No. 1,335 of Frank Lustis’s 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—A movement has been started at Denver, 
Colorado, lookicg to a mational mining and industrial 
exposition. 


—A rire at Nashville, Tenn., May 17th, de- 


stroyed property to the value of $500,000. Thirty-four 
buildings in all were destroyed. 

—Tue Kosciusko monument at West Point will 
be decorated on Decoration Day by the members of the 


Polish Union of New York City. 


—A report on the St. Gothard Railway shows 
that the entire line, including the tunnel, may be ready 
for traffic by the beginning of next Winter. 


—Tue Senate Foreign Affairs Committee has 
reported back favorably the resolution asserting the 
American doctrine in regard to the interoceanic canal. 


—Srverat well-known Scotch farmers are 
about to start on a tour through America with a view to 
obtain information regarding the prospects of agricul- 
tural emigrants. 


—Tue Ancient Order of Hibernians has a mem- 
bership of 50,000. At the recent convention of the 
order in St. Louis, strong resolutions of sympathy with 
the Irish Land League were adopted. 


—A soLip mountain of fine red, brown and 
white sandstone has been discovered near Reagan, Texas, 
on the Texas and Paciilc Railroad. Experts pronounce 
the atone to be equal to any in America. 


—Tue Governor-General of Cuba is to be re- 
called for aiding the Conservatives in the recent elec- 
tions, The Spanish Goverament intends to enforce its 
abolitionist aud {free-trade policy in the island. 


—Jersey Crry offers a striking example of the 
evils of monopoly. The railway property in that city is 
said to amount to the vast sum of $60,000,000, all of 
which is practically exempt from municipal taxation. 


—Tue French exports during the first four 
months of the present year show a decrease in value of 
62,000,000 francs as compared with the corresponding 
period last year, and the imports a decreage of 25,000,000 
francs, : 

—AtT Woloszca, on the Russian frontier, the 
Jews there have been attacked by the populace and all 
their houses destroyed. Three hundred and thirty fami- 
lies have been rendered homeless and have fled into 
Galicia. 

—Tuere arrived in the United States during 
April 95,390 immigrants; 2,769 citizens returned from 
abroad and 1,793 aliens not intending to remain. The 
total number of immigrants arrived during the ten 
months ended April 30th was 446,812. 


. —Tue United States Grand Jury at Philadel. 
phia has found bills of indictment against Joseph R. 
Black, William R. Cason, Joseph Frank and Henry 
Arbuckle for conspiracy to defraud the Government in 
the matter of Star Route mail contracts, 


—A Connecticut Yankee has laboriously con- 
structed a model of the home of Wasbington, and rides 
in a wagon of unique style from town to town exbibit- 
ing Mount Vernon to school-children at five cents a 
head. He says he is “seeing the country.”’ 


—Tue resignation of the Czar’s Liberal Minis- 
ters creates great uneasiness at St Petersburg. The 
scheme of retrenchment proposed by the Czar includes 
the abolition of some military districts and the reduction 
of the strength of the army to a peace footing. 


—GoveRrnor Overton, of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion, has gatbered together an army of 300 men, and has 
issued an order directing that Texas cattle-raisers and 
white men generally must leave the country before June 
1st, or force will be used. A conflict is feared. 


—Dispatcues from Mesopotamia state that the 
mortality from the plague in Hedjef was fifty-six per 
day for the week ending May 2d. Four thousand per- 
sons are dispersed in camps completely isolated. These 
camps are now quite free from plague, as are also the 
localities whence the disease was originally propagated. 


—Apispatcu from The Hague says the Second 
Chamber of the States-General has adopted, by a vote of 
60 to 11, a Bill to repress the use of alcobolic liquora. 
lt provides for licensing bar-rooms in proportion to the 
population, and so as to prevent their accumulation in 
any one locality. Persons drunk in public places will 
be punishable by imprisonment, ~~ " 4 


—A scuoot of instruction for the infantry and 
cavalry arms of the United States service will shortly 
be established at Fort Leavenworth, It will be opened 
as soon as the requisite number of troops can be as- 
sembled, which will probably be after the commence- 
ment of another fiscal year bas made the appropriation 
for transportation possible, The school will be on the 
plan of that at Fortress Monroe, 


—lIr is represented that there is every prospect 
of another bad barvest in Eogland. Drought and late 
frosts have already killed oats and barley, and the 
growth of wheat has been arrested at the most critical 
period of the season. There has not been a really good 
harvest in Britain since 1874, and another failure will 
seriously aggravate the stagnation and depression which 
prevail at the great manufacturing centres. ee 4 

Accorp1n@ to the new orders, the British regi- 
ments will adopt a national badge as follows: English 
regiments, a rose; Scotch regiments, a thistle; Irish 
regiments, a shamrock, and Welsh regiments, a dragon. 
The title of each regiment will be borne on the shoulder- 
strap. The facings and officers’ lace will be, for English 
and Welsh regimedts, white facings, rose patterns of 
lace; Scotch regiments, yellow facings, thistle lace; 
Irish regiments, green facings, shamrock lace ; royal 
regiments, blue facings, retaining the national lace, 


—Tue Assize Court at Heilbronn, in Wiirtem- 
berg, had lately before it a case which is probably unique 
in criminal annals. A laborer who was laid up with a 
broken leg was charged with embezzlement, and was 
summoned to appear before the juge d’instruction. Over- 
whelmed with the disgrace, perhaps unable to exculpate 
himself, be ordered his son to bang him. Theson, who 
also was a laborer, obeyed his father’s wish, and carried 
him te the house loft, where he hung him effectively 
from one of the beams. The court sentenced the son to 
imprisonment for three years and nine months, 


—Tus engineers sent out by Captain Eads some 
months since to make a survey for the proposed marine 
railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec have discov. 
ered two practicable routes, one by way of Tarifa Pass 
and the other by Chioela, not only practicable, but both 
of them more favorable for the construction of the road 
than bad been anticipated. The captain has been given 
the contract of designing a system of improvements of 
the Harbor of Vera Cruz, and is already busily engaged 
in preparing plans for that work. ‘The additional legis- 
lation sought by bim on the subject of bis interoceani¢ 
ship railway is already in an advanced stage 
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2. Excitement in the Rotunda of the Capitol after the Announcement. 
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From a Sxetcu By WALTER GOATER. 











1. The News Bulletined on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


D. C.—THE SCENE IN THE SENATE CHAMBER ON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RESIGNATION OF SENATORS CONKLING 
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From a SKETCH BY WALTER GOATER.— 
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THE FALSE LOVER. 


LOVE thee, as the wild bees love the South, 
When May has made the broad savannas fair; 
I love the roses of thy perfect mouth, 
And all the redolent Summer of thy hair. 


Thou art the Mecca of my pilgrim soul, 

The peerless dawn that floods my spirit’s night; 
Thou art my consolation and my goal, 

My ravishment, my solace, my delight! 


Lift thy vailed eyes, and scan the heavens afar, 
Far in those blue immensities, and see 
That radiant and imperishable star, 
Pure as my deathless worship is for thee! 


Why dost thou start, oh, my delicious love? 
What cruel fantasy thy soul appals?— 
Oh, God! oh, God! cast not thine eyes above, 
The warning star in trails of silver falis! 
F. 8. SALTUS. 








THE TYRANNY OF FATE; 
Or, 
A FIAT OF DRACO. 


By Miss ANNIE DUFFELL. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


(T\IIE castle is deserted, and the upper ser- 
vants seize the opportunity to repair to the 
housekeeper’s room for a grand carnival. 

An intense silence reigns over the house and 
the grounds. Out under the limes and the 
ilexes, with the white, still lawn stretching far 
away to the park lands, paces a man. It is 
Percy; he is restless and unhappy. A dim 
foreboding of the future oppresses him, which, 
though not roused, is deepened by the coun- 
tess’s manner upon receiving the note. A 
premonition of the shame and misery that is 
hemming her in seems to touch him as he thus 
paces back and forth in the clear Winter night. 
Suddenly his attention is attracted to the 
castle ; from one spot in its gloomy walls, that 
glower dark and uncompromising as the night, 
suddenly flashes out a flood of light. It is 
emitted from the second story of a sort of 
round tower that rears up in the central por- 
tion of the fagade of the castle, and in which 
he knows, beyond doubt, are situated the 
earl’s rooms. 

He pauses in surprise. The earl is absent 
at Lord Houghton’s, and at such times he has 
frequently heard him say that even his man is 
not allowed to visit his apartments. His gaze 
is fastened in fascination upon the room, whose 
interior, from his position, he can see plainly. 
Then suddenly across the light, moving straight 
through the room, he sees a tall, slim figure, 
whose grace and carriage, he tells himself, he 
would recognize among.ten thousand, even 
were he not assisted by the dark crimson robe 
it wears, with its glittering masses of gold lace 
that not three hours ago he was admiring. 
She stands ; she has paused before a secretary 
over which she is bending, with her back to 
him, and a sort of vail is thrown over the 
head. Yet he knows beyond doubt that it is 
the Countess Melbourne. What is the mean- 
ing of this midnight visit to her host’s cham- 
ber? What was the meaning of that note which 
she received, and what mysterious power did 
it contain to blanch her face to the hue of 
death? What was the meaning of that sudden 
indisposition which prevented her from joining 
the gay throng, but which does not keep her 
from this strange and unaccountable conduct? 
He is stunned. 

He passes his hand repeatedly across his 
brow with a weary, despairing gesture, but 
his eyes are fastened upon that figure which 
still bends over the desk. Minutes pass—thirty 
are gone before it moves; then carefully 
closing the secretary, it turns and leaves the 
room. Even now he cannot see the face, for 
that vail jealously conceals it; but the grace, 
the peculiar charm of that tall, slender form 
are unmistakable. A conviction of mystery 
and trouble settles upon him ; yet that love of 
his soul is in no wise touched by it. The men 
of his race have ever been faithful and loving, 
even though the object of that love should 
fall, steeped in shame and vice. Now, into 
the loyalty and affection of his sentiments for 
this woman, though erring and misguided he 
is prepared to acknowledge she may be, enters 
a grand charity, a perfect faith, a tenderness 
and pity almost divine. He has been thrown 
too much in her society not to feel and know 
the intrinsic grandeur and uprightness of her 
soul. And if it is to sin she bas sunk, it is not 
of her own volition, but through the force of 
some hidden and irresistible power that com- 
pels her to degradation. He has watched her 
when she has not known that any human eye 
was upon her, and has seen upon the bril- 
liancy of her loveliness a shadow fall—a 
shadow that never came upon human face 
save through the agency of grievous sorrow. 
He has seen the radiant light in her glorious 
eyes swiftly quenched, as though she were 
smitten by a sudden agony of recollection. He 
has seen a bitterness in her tightly-compressed 
mouth that he thinks never yet set upon hu- 
man lips save at the brink of the grave. She 
is never without a weary, royal grace that 
even in moments of her proudest triumphs 
testifies to her indifference to the gayety and 
adulation by which she is surrounded. 

He is smitten with pain, and something 
strongly akin to terror, at the sight he has 
witnessed ; yet his steady faith never wavers. 
While he stands motionless in the shadow ot 
the thickly-growing shrubbery, there is a 
rustle of the bushes upon the opposite side ot 
the path, and a man steps forth. Some strange 
instinct—and how he blesses God for it later!— 
impels Percy to withdraw still further in the 
shrubbery, and his unconscious companion 
walks on across the lawn. Percy himself has 
been unseen, but did the man—who is a 
stranger to him, though probably a servant at 
Sinclaire—did he witness that entrance to the 


crimson gown, with its glimmering lace? If 
so, the secrecy and care with which he has 
resolved to guard this reckless act will be im- 
periled, if not made impossible. He is weary 
| and oppressed by conflicting emotions. At 
one time he is tempted to follow the man, and, 
by careful questioning, ascertain the extent of 
his knowledge ; but that strange instinct for 
secrecy still impels him to remain undis- 
covered. 

In the middle of the succeeding day the 
Earl of Sinclaire sends for his brother to join 
him in his dressing-room. Sir'Cuthbert obeys 
the summons. Lord John stands before an 
open cabinet, his appearance indicative of ex- 
treme agitation. Before a word passes be- 
tween them a knock sounds, and the French 
noble thrusts his head in at the door, with 
some inquiry concerning the shooting. 

‘‘IT beg your pardon,” he continues, when 
he sees that he has interrupted an interview ; 
“T thought you were alone, Sinclaire.” 

“It is of no consequence,” replies the earl. 
“Come in, both of you,” as he sees Percy in 
the rear. 

Then he looks from one to the other of his 
three companions with a strange embarrassed 
expression, though all present see that he is 
deeply excited. 

“TI have been robbed,” he says, at last, 
abruptly. 

“ Robbed!” 

Probably every man echoes the ugly word, 
and all but one look incredulous. 

“* What of?” continues Beaumont. 

“Not of money,” replies his brother. “If 
it were anything of as little consequence as 
that I would not trouble you or these gentle- 
men by mentioning the affair. Unfortunately, 
it is something of more value than money. I 
have been robbed of the Sinclaire diamonds !”’ 
A hoarse exclamation breaks from Percy; 
and the memory of his bloodless face returns 
to all present, in miserable accusation, in the 
future. As present, in the universal excite- 
ment, it is scarcely heeded. Even the French 
noble has heard of those famous Sinclaire dia- 
monds that have descended from generation 
to generation in that proud race. They are 
two separate stones of immense and almost 
incredible size, incased in massive and antique 
settings of Roman gold, and whose fabulous 
value has made the fact of their existence al- 
most a tradition, so seldom are they displayed 
to the eyes of the world. It is only upon the 
accession of the heir to the proud title of the 
Far] of Sinclaire that the lady nearest him in 
kin is allowed_the honor of adorning herself 
upon that formal occasion with these precious 
gems. Therefore, it is not over once or twice 
in a generation that society is favored with a 
sight of them. Sir Cuthbert stares at his 
brother, aghast, while the Frenchman looks 
overwhelmed with consternation. Percy stands 
at a window with his back to them. 

“But what were the stones doing here?” 
queries Beaumont; and for a moment there 
is a tinge of arrogance in his imperious man- 
ner. The loss of the jewels is a calamity, and 
almost a disgrace, and sv jealous is he of the 
family honor that he cannot view it with com- 
posure. 

For a moment the ear! is silent. 

“It was only yesterday afternoon that I 
brought them from the banker’s,” he replies, 
and his manner is a trifle constrained. 

“It was at least a remarkable act to take 
jewels like those from their safe and bring 


‘them down to a country house,” observes 


Beaumont, coldly. “But, of course you, as 
the earl, have the control of them.” 

_ “One of my guests expressed a strong de- 
sire to examine them, and I felt disposed to 
gratify her,” explains the earl, haughtily. He 
has mentioned no names, but an instant con- 
viction seizes Beaumont that no one but Lady 
Lennox would have the daring and the 
effrontery to-make such a request as this. He 
feels that it was sacrilegious and an insult to 
their race to drag these jewels forth from 
the prestige of their long concealment merely 
ata woman’s caprice. Almost as soon would 
he think of unearthing his ancestor’s bones, 
and a hot, fierce displeasure is upon him, 
though he says not a word. 

“I locked the casket in this cabinet, and at 
first intended to station a guard over it,”’ con- 
tinues Lord John. “But I afterwards con- 
cluded that it would be wisdom to say no- 
thing of their presence in the castle. I was 
not aware that a living soul was cognizant 
that I had taken them from the banker’s. I 
locked my room securely last night before 
leaving for the ball, and when I returned I 
found everything, apparently, as [ had left it. 
A few minutes ago 1 went to get them and 
found the casket empty.” 

“ Are they both gone ?”’ queries Beaumont. 
Again in the earl comes that almost im- 
perceptible hesitation before he answers. 
“Yes; they would scarcely take one and 
leave theother. Bothare gone.” It isthe literal 
truth: but whereas one was taken the pre- 
vious night. the other left his possession almost 
a score of years ago, forced from its setting, 
which remained behind, and which loss was 
not discovered by any one save himself, owing 
to his reticence and the fact that, although the 
casket has always remained in the house of 
the oldest and most powerful banker in 
England, it was always kept locked and the 
key in his possession. Therefore, no one but 
the earl of each generation was supposed to 
have actual access to the jewels. 

“ But, great heaven!” cries the Frenchman, 
“where can be the thief? In a castle like 
this how could an entrance be forced into its 
very heart?” 

“It is a mystery, but one thing is quite 
clear—the jewels are gone,” mutters the earl, 
moodily. 

‘We must take some action,” observes Peau- 
mont. ‘“ Have you given any orders?” 

“ None.” 

“T suppose the first thing to be done will be 





‘earl’s chamber? Did he see the woman in the 





to question the servants as to whether they 
have seen any suspicious persons around the 


place. Of course, the affair will have to be 
made public. We had better put it into the 
hands of Baily, Osgood & Baily’ —their 


attorneys—" the jewels must be recovered if 
possible. By offering a sufliciently large re- 
ward I imagine it can be accomplished ; it 
must be for the object of a reward that they 
were taken, or the jewels themselves would 
be of no real advantage to the thieves, as 
they are so well known that the slightest 
attempt to dispose of them would result in de- 
tection.” 

Still Percy stands silent, though he has 
turned from the window. His face is not so 
pale as itis haggard and worn. He feels sud- 
denly aged, as if a century of pain and in- 
firmity had settled upon him. But through it 
all clings to him that one purpose of shielding 
and protecting this woman. Yet, can it be 
done? He asks not the price, he counts not 
the cost—at any expense she must be protected 
from the effect of her madness. But where is 
that man-who, with himself, witnessed that 
entrance to the earl’s rooms? Will not the 
offering of so vast a ‘reward as he knows 
will be proffered bring him forth from his se- 
clusion? And who is he? In vain has he 
loitered around the servants’ hall and tra- 
versed every foot of the estate, searching with 
keen scrutiny every face he met; not a sem- 
blance has he discovered to the countenance 
that he studied with painful intensity the pre- 
vious night, illuminated as it was by the light 
of the moon. If he could only discover the 
source of the impending trouble—if only he 
could gain some clear, firm foothold in all this 
slough of mystery and uncertainty—but he is 
helpless, powerless as yet. He can only wait 
for the development of events—wait in uncer- 
tainty and suspense, watching faithfully, un- 
remittingly, for the approach of the blow, 
that he may ward it off when it is about to 
descend. 

Gradually the loss is made known through 
the household. The servants, with awe and 
consternation in their visages, are summoned 
before the tribunal. The earl and Beaumont 
question them severely, mercilessly. If a 
guilty one were among them he could scarcely 
escape; but not the slightest clew can 
be obtained. During the previous evening 
Mrs. Bowker and her satellites were con- 
gregated in the former’s sitting-room. The 
under-servants remained intheir hall. To the 
best of public knowledge, not a soul was upon 
the grounds yesterday besides their inmates, 
save a boy, a messenger from Lord Houghton, 
who brought a note for the Countess Mel- 
bourne. 

Percy, who is present, for a moment is 
staggered by this latter information. Could 
it have been a message from Lord Houghton, 
that note that so roused his suspicions? He is 
surprised and perplexed. But soon the old 
conviction gettles upon him. The note, bitter 
as it is for him to acknowledge it, was not- 
from Lord Houghton. It is impossible that 
such could be the case. But whoever was the 
sender of it adroitly made use of his lordship’s 
name for the purpose of diverting or prevent- 
ing suspicion. A mystery and a darkness 
have suddenly enveloped the woman of his 
love, and he makes no effort to fathom them. 
It would be useless. He only tells himself 
that it is not for the purpose of condemnation, 
or sitting in judgment upon her, that he has 
given his heart into her keeping. With that 
humble, faithful, futile affection he must shield 
her, if within the range of human possibility 
—resting her, weary, as he knows she is, with 
darkness and persecution, under the cover of 
his great love. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


T isa dreary night. A heavy storm of wind 
sweeps the coast and the country back, and 
an angry sea rushes in. Through the great 
stretch ot timber-land belonging to Sir Cuth- 
bert’s estate, The Towers, the force of the 
storm is particularly severe, and massive trees 
bend in the blast like striplings, while not a 
few succumb and are wrencled out by their 
roots that for over a century have rested in 
the soil. Some voicanic convulsion seems to 
agitate the earth; but, fierce as the tempest is, 
a man is walking through the forest, battling 
fiercely with the wind, which mingles its 
shrieks with the roar of the sea as it breaks 
against the rocks—the estate is bordered upon 
one side by the restless Atlantic—and the 
shrill cries of the birds driven from their 
perches among the branches. The darkness is 
intense, the roar and din bewildering; yet, 
with that accuracy that bespeaks familiarity 
from childhood, the pedestrian, who is of the 
lower class, pursues his course in one of the 
many forest-paths that are worn through the 
wood, and which it would be impossible for 
any one to follow less accustomed to this dense 
English forest. At last, through the swaying 
trees ahead, he sees the faint glimmering of a 
light, which steadily brightens until suddenly, 
gaining the skirt of the wood, he pauses at a 
small, Gothic cottage, from whose windows 
streams the light. Just as he gains it, the 
door is thrown open, the lamp flickers desper- 
ately. and a woman peers forth into the wind 
and darkness. As she stands thus the man 
joins her, and an exclamation of reliet escapes 
her as they enter the cottage together. 

The man is short, stout, thick-set. with a 
phlegmatic countenance, but one that also 
holds an expression suppressingly sinister. It 
is Canton, the under-keeper at The Towers. 
His companion is a pale, delicate woman, with 
a face that once must have held a beauty un- 
usual for one in her class, but which is now 
worn into deep lines of careand trouble. The 
faded blue eyes are constantly haunted with a 
timorous, shrinking expression, and she looks 
a person whose spirit. naturally gentle and 
clinging, is entirely broken. The interior of 
the cottgge is neat and comfortable, though 
consistiitg of only two apartments—a bed and 








living-room. In the fireplace, whose hearth- 
bricks are bright and red as bricks cen well 





be, blazes a cheerful fire, over whose flame a 
porringer swings, emitting a happy twitter 
of steaming contents and a savory odor that 
would give a rich promise to the hungry. 
Every detail of the small and cleanly apart- 
ment is comforting and home-like; but the 
scowl upon Canton’s sour and half-evil coun 
tenance does not lessen as he flings himself in 
a chair before the fire, and his wife, drawing 
up the table to him. spreads the cloth and sets 
his supper, than which a better need not be 
wished by king or peasant. He partakes of it 
in moody silence, while outside the wind 
sweeps through the forest-trees in whose 
shadow the cottage stands, and shakes the 
small structure to its foundation. 

“What an awful night!” at last murmurs 
the woman, breaking the silence which, in the 
din and roar of the tempest. is oppressive and 
even ghostly. “If there are any ships near 
the coast they will be sure to be wrecked.” 

Canton vouchsafes no reply. 

“Ned, you were late to night,’ she con- 
tinues, timidly. 

Her husband turns his sullen, heavy eye 
upon her with a quick flash of rage. 

“Are ye fault - finding, Madge?” 
mands, threateningly. 

** No—no, Ned !”’ ina quick, beseeching voice, 
that tells her own piteous history. ‘I am 
sure you had the worst of it ——”’ 

“The worst of it?’ interrupts the man, 
savagely. “I had all of it! What was it for 
you to wait here in a snug room and bya 
warm fire!” 

“But it was the trouble of mind,” she 
replies, timidly. ‘‘ The fear that some evil had 
come to you. Oh, Ned! with the wind bend- 
ing the trees and sweeping down the branches 
until [ thought they would crush the roof in, 
what was the room and the fire to me? Be- 
sides -’’ she pauses abruptly. 

“Well,” says her husband, “go on. ‘1 
sides——’” 

A desperate courage flashes into the poor, 
wan face, and with a sudden motion she sinks 
down at his side,as he sits with his legs 
stretched out towards the fire. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GREEK PLAY AT HARVARD. 

fINHE Greek drama sprang from theode. The dla- 

logue was ingrafted on the chorus, and natur- 
ally partook of its character. The genius of the 
greatest of Athenian dramatists co-operated with 
the circumstances under which tragedy made its 
first appearance, Aischylus was, head and heart, 
a lyric poet. Sophocles, whom the Harvard boys 
have been 80 successfully woolng, made the Greek 
drama as dramatic as was consistent with {ts original 
form. His portraits of men have asortof similarity; 
but it is the similarity, not of a painting, butof a 
bas-relief. It suggests a resemblance, but it does 
not produce an illusion. Euripides attempted to 
carry the reform further, but it was a task far beyond 
his power—perhaps beyond any power. Instead of 
correcting what was bad, he destroyed what was ex- 
cellent. He, as Macaulay has so happily hit it, 
substituted crutches for stilts, bad sermons for good 
odes. Susarion, 750 B.c., recited an ode at Athens. In 
535 Thespis recited an ode, with responses by a dithy- 
rambic chorus, and in this we have the first germ of 
dialogue. Out of these rude elements Aschylus, 
about 500, created the drama as we beheld it at 
Harvard. Nothing essential has since been added 
to its structure, He removed the chorus into the 
background, and used them only as an auxiliary. 
He brought a second actor upon the scene, and in- 
troduced a dialogue; thus the drama became an 
action instead of a narrative. From Zischylus we 
have the dramatic rules known as the “ unities,”’ 
Thirty years later Sophocles introduced a third 
actor, and thus diffused the dialogue and fertilized 
the action, As a dramatic poet he surpassed Zischy- 
lus by a noble grace and a sweet majesty. Fifteen 
years afterwards Euripides enabled Greece to behold 
as contemporaries the three greatest purely tragic 
poets the world has produced, The Romanus derived 
the drama from the Greeks, and the only element 
introduced by them into the drama was farce, an 
invention of the Tuscans, This is our prologue, 
Now for a leap from Athens to Boston on the night 
of the 17th of May, 1881. 

The Harvard boys resolved upon doing a Greek 
play. Whynot? TheGreek play was an institution 
in English universities, and, assuredly, Harvard 
was not one whit behind the schools in Merrie Eng- 
land, The various Greek dramatists were brought 
under discussion, from Aschylus to Aristophanes, 
for the broad buffuonery of the latter is more in 
keeping with the spirit of the period; but Sophocles 
won on his “‘ @dipus Tyrannus,’’ and the selection 
was a wiseune. The whole strength of the “Greeks” 
in Harvard was concentrated in the cast, Here it is: 


CEGIPUB. 0c ccccccccccccccece Mr George Riddle, ’74, 
.-Mr. Leonard Opdycke, ’80. 
Priest of Zeus.. ----Mr. W. H. Manning, ’82. 

....Mr. J. R. Howe, ’81, 
CHOON. coc cccccccccccscccece Mr. Henry Norman, ’81. 
Teiresias......ccccccccceceeeeseMr. Curtis Guild, ’81, 
Servant of Laius............-.--.Mr.G@. M. Lane, ’81, 
First Messenger..............-Mr. A. W. Roberts, ’81, 
Second Messenger............. Mr. Owen Wister, ’82, 
Leader of the dramatic chorus, Mr.L. B. McCagg, ’84. 


Sanders’ Theatre, which forms one wing of the 
Memorial Hall at Cambridge, is a semi-circular 
amphitheatre, facing a very shallow stage. The 
scenery is not shifted throughout the performance, 
and represents the kingly palace at Thebes, A wall 
of huge blocks of stone supports a frieze represent- 
ing a series of graceful bas-reliefs, the figures being 
white on a dark-red background. Upon this frieze 
stand sixteen columns of the Ionic order, which 
again support an architrave. The great height of 
the facade thus obtained, in comparison to the 
scenery of ordinary theatres, is very effective, espe- 
cially as there is no curtain, and the roof of the 
theatre is of dark wood, so that the palace seems to 
stand out in its massive outlines against an un- 
limited background, There are three doors in the 
front, the middle one being larger than the other 
two. They are of the ancient type found in Egypt 
and lately in Mycen#—three blocks of stone, two 
of them inclined inwards and the third laid across 
the top. Immediately in front of the palace is the 
shallow stage, from which two steps lead up to 
the middle door, the side doors not being used in 
the performance, Upon this siage are threealtars, 
and here the principal action takes place, In 
front of this acting stage and about five feet lower 
is the open space where the chu rus move as does 
the Choragus in the Passion Play. It is semi- 
circular, 80 as to form the centre of the ampht- 
theatre. There is an altar in the middle and a 
broad way leads right and left off the stage. The 
orchestra and supplementary chorus sit in a semi- 
circle round this lower stage, separated from it by 
a wooden barrier as high as a table and from the 
audience by « height of about six feet. The foot- 
lights are placed along the front of the upper or 
acting stage. Such is the arrangement of the house 
and stage as it strikes a spectator before the per- 
formance commences 

All the costumes are those of the Athenians of the 
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age of Pericles, for, as the personages in the play 
are mythical, they could not be represented with 
strict historical accuracy. It is the Dorian style of 
costume, as the wearing of clasp-pins, for example, 
indicates, the Athenian women having been for- 
bidden to wear such pins, because on one occasion 
they used them to put out the eyes of unsuccessful 
warriors returning home from an important ex- 
pedition, In this play (dipus, in the agony and 
despair of his misfortune, puts out his own eyes 


with the clasp-pin which he takes from the wedding | 


garment of his mother, wife and queen, Jocasta, 
Mr. F. D. Millet, Harvard, 1869, undertook the 
very difficult and @sthefic task of designing and 


turning out all the costumes. Palmam qui meruit 
ferat. He has done his work to perfection, The 
costume, modified according to the individual 
characters, consists in general terms of two 
garments, a chiten, or tunic, and an himation, 


or mantle. The chiton is a simple straight sack 


of thin cloth, without sleeves, gathered at the 
shoulders; the hAimution is a square piece of cloth 
twice the height of the wearer in length and once 


his heightin width. The tunic is gathered at the 
waist. The mantie is thrown much the same way 
as the Roman toga, The sandals, in various styles, 
are generally simple soles with lacework covering 
the heels and bound to the ankles by strings. The 
traveling personages wear the chiamys, or short 
cloak. With this is worn ashb»rt tunic and sandals 
of a peculiar shape lacing up to the knee, The 
petasos, & strange- looking broad-brimmed hat, is 
also worn with this costume, The sheep-herd wears 
rough skins, Whatever the care given to the orna- 
mentation and choice of colors, nothing has proved 
80 charming as the simple cream-white garments of 
the priests, 

All these costumes are modeled on the exact 
pattern of their date, as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained, and the picture made by the characters as 
they stand in front of the Greek palace is unique and 
exceedingly interesting. The actors wear their 
garments just as the Greeks did, with no artificial 
contrivances for looping or holding the folds (except 
the simple clasp-pins used then), and with nothing 
under the costumes that can in any way interfere 
with the hanging and action of the drapery. 

The tragedy is founded upon this story: @dipus, 
a mythological King of Thebes, was the son of 
Laivns and Jocasta,. An oracle having informed 
Laius that he should be killed by his son, the infant 
was exposed on Mount Citheron, with his feet 
pierced and bound together. He was found bya 
shepherd and brought to King Folybus of Corinth, 
who, being childless, adopted him, and called him 
(kuipus from his swollen feet. He grew up in ignor- 
ance of his birth, and once, being taunted with not 
Leing the son of the king, he consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, which answered, *“* Avoid the soil of thy 
country, or thou wilt be the murderer of thy father, 
and the husband of thy mother.”’ Supposing Corinth 
Was meant, he determined not to return, On the road 
between Delphiand Daulis, he met Laius, and was 
ordered by the charloteer to make way; an affray 
ensued, in which he killed both his father and the 
charioteer, At this time the Sphinx was laying 
waste the territory of Thebes, proposing a riddle to 
any passer-by, and devouring all who were unable 
to solve it. The Thebans offered the crown ‘and the 
hand of Queen Jocasia in marriage to him who 
should free the country from the monster. (£dipus 
undertook the task, and the following riddle was 
given to him: “*A being with four feet has two feet 
aud three feet, and only one voice; but its feet vary, 
and when it has most it is weakest.”” (£dipus an- 
nounced that it was a man, who in infancy crawis 
upon all fours, in manhood walks erect, and in old 
age supports himself by astaff. The Sphinx here- 
upon destroyed herself, and @dipus obtained the 
crown and marriod his mother, who bore him two 
sons, /teocles and /olynices, and two daughters, Anii- 
gone and Ismene, 

A pestilence desolating the land on account of this 
incestuous alliance, the oracle ordered the expul- 
sion of the murderer of Laius, and a proclamation 
was issued announcing a curse upon the unknown 
criminal, and declaring him an exile, Gd:pus is 
informed by the prophet 7'riresias that he himself is 
the »arricide and the husband of his mother. Jo- 
casta hanged herself and (dipus put out his eyes. 

The acting was admirable, Mr. Riddie’s perform- 
ance In the réle of @dipus betraying close study and 


a thorough perception of the character, The or- 
chestra aud chorus were simply flawless. Tho Har- 
vard boys have won their laurels, 

Aschylus next year! ~~ 








THE LATE POLITICAL SENSATION. 


Messrs, CONKLING AND PLATT ENACT A 
ROARING FARCE. 


GENUINE sensation was produced in Washing- 
f ton and throughout the country on the 16th 
instant by the announcement in the United States 
Senate of the resignations of Senators Conkling and 
Platt, of New York. No political event of recent years 
produced, for a day or two, wider commotion in 
purely political circles. The resignations were not 
only unexpected, but apparently unaccountable, 
The galleries, at the time the announcement was 
made, were well filled, but the floor was only partly 
occupied, Senators lounged in and out of the cloak- 
rooms, or sat scribbling or reading their midday 
mail at their little desks, or smoked their cigars in 
the lobby while prayer was being offered in the 
chamber. But this quickly changed. Immediately 
after prayers and the reading of the brief journal, 
the Vice-President arose and, in a low voice, which 
was scarcely heard ten feet away, announced that 
he had received certain communications which he 
desired to lay before the Senate. Very little atten- 
tion was paid to this in any quarter. The Reading 
Clerk then read, in his drawling, professional way, 
the professional voice taking a lower pitch as he 
seemed to grasp the idea for the first time, the fol. 
lowing communication: 
** WASHINGTON, May 16th. 

**S1R—WIII you please announce to the Senate that 
my resignation as Senator of the United States, from 
the State of New York, has been forwarded to the 
Governor of the State? I have the honor to be, with 
great respect, your obedient servant, 
. “To Hon, C. A. ARTHUR.”’ “ ROSOOE CONKLING. 

There was a curious silence for a moment or two, 
and Senators leaned forward as if to catch the full 
purport of the communication, ‘* What’s that?” 
was the quick inquiry from a dozen sources at 
once, They had not comprehended the document. 
There was a general demand that it be again read. 
Those in the rear came down to their places, the 


people in the galleries craned their necks and put. 


the best ear forward, and then came a general 
whispering hum of voices, like the rustle of a breeze 
among the bushes, The Democratic Senators 
looked at one another and smiled; the Republicans 
put their heads together between desks. Before 
they had time to communicate, however, the Clerk 
had again begun to read, amid silence. This time 
it was a communication from Conkling’s colleague: 


“‘ SENATE CHAMBER, May 16th. 

** SrR—I have forwarded to the Governor of the State 
of New York my resignation as Senator of the United 
States for the State of New York. Will you please 
announce the fact to the Senate? With great re- 
spect, your obedient servant, “Tp, CO. PLATT 


* To Hon. C, A. ARTHUR.”’ 


The buzz that succeeded this was louder and 
More pronounced than before. Everybody looked 
Around to see where the New York Senators were, 
but they were not to be seen. They had not been 
Been at the Capitol, nor did they appear there dur- 
ing the day. On the Republican side of the chamber 
the faces wore a decidedly serfous look. Consider- 
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able confusion reigned in all parts of the chamber. 
It was a sensational moment. Presently, however, 
the Senators having recovered their equanimity, 
business was proceeded with as usual, the Senate 
going into executive session and taking up, uncon- 
cernedly, the matters awaiting attention. 

The letter to Governor Cornell communicating 
the fact of the resignations, and sent by that official 
to the Legislature on the evening of the 16th instant, 
sets forth at length the reasons which led the 
resigning Senators to adopt the course pursued. 
| The letter is an elaborate arraignment of President 
| Garfield for alleged invasion of the rights of the 
Senate, but, summed up, amounts simply to a de- 
| claration that when a Senator of New York is no 
longer “ boss *—when, that is, he can no longer con- 
trol the patronage of an Administration of his own 
party in his own State—he is of no further use as a 
Senator, and should retire. The document insists 
that the nomination of Judge Robertson for Collec- 
tor of the Port of New York being obnoxious to the 
Senators, it should not have been insisted upon; 
that they should have been consulted in advance 
and their wishes respected, etc. This assump- 
tion is made in face of the fuct that there is no 
written law, and certainly no unwritten precedent 
which ought to be sustained, that entitled the Sena- 
tors from this State to demand that they should be 
consulted before the nomination of a new Collector 
of Customs in New York. If Mr. Garfleld’s previous 
action led them to expect such courtesy, that was 
merely a proof of his weakness, not & demonstra- 
tion of the rights which they claim. If the nomina- 
tion itself was as unfit as it was uncalled for, 
that was but one blunder the more for the Presi- 
dent, not a fresh apology for their usurpation. 
Their “ advice and consent ” are demanded simply 
as members of the Senate, not as dispensers of 
the Federal patronage of the State. ‘“* When they 
had used in the Senate all the legitimate weapons 
of opposition to a nomination of which they disap- 
proved, their whole duty was done; when they 
attempt to raise to the dignity of # national issue 
the claims of Senators from any State to be con- 
sulted in advance about any and every nomination 
made for Federal offices in their State, they only 
escape contem pt through their unconscious helpful- 
ness in exploding the very fiction which they seek 
to harden into an extra-constitutional limitation on 
the exercise of the powers of the Executive.”’ 

The purpose of Mr. Conkling in the step he has 
taken is obvious. He assumes to appeal from the 
President and the Senate to his own State. He as- 
sumes to ask for the judgment of New York. He 
expects to be re-elected, and in that event he will 
return to Washington to claim that his position has 
been indorsed by those whom he represents, and that 
New York is with him against the President. It is 
already announced that if re-elected he will act as 
an Independent, opposing the Administration in 
all measures it may favor. 

At Albany the struggle between the friends and 
opponents of Mr. Conkling is already developing 
great bitterness. All sorts of predictions are in- 
dulged in, but, in the confusion which now exists, 
it is impossible to speak with much confidence as 
tothe result. The Stalwarts, so-called, will consent 
to nothing short of Mr. Conkling’s * vindication,” 
while the Anti-Machine Republicans, on the con- 
trary, are not disposed to consent, under any cir- 
cumstances, to his re-election. Theelection cannot 
take place before the 31st Instant. 

The judgment of the country as to the action of 
Messrs, Conkling and Platt has found expression, 
very generally, in vigorous disapproval. It is 
everywhere regarded by fair-minded people as a 
piece of undignified petulance; as a cowardly sur- 
render of an important trust for the paltriest of 
reasons; a8 an indication of a purpose to ‘‘ ruin,” 
if they cannot “rule,” the party and the Adminis- 
tration. The popular sentiment is epitomized in 
these remarks of the Cincinnati Gazette: **‘ Mr. Conk- 
ling’s resignation is a sensational act of the shal- 
lowest character. Havingthe New York Legislature 
in his hands, he plays the trick of resigning to be 
elected again, By this he temporarily places the 
Senate in the hands of the Democrats. It is like 
the bluff game of a gambler with stocked cards. 
We mistake the sense of the country if this per- 
formance shall not make Conkling ridiculous and 
contemptible, As to Senator Platt, he seems to have 
no separate Senatorial office.” 

In many parts of New York meetings of Republi- 
cans have been held, at which strong protests have 
been made against the re-election of Senator Conk- 
ling, and remonstrances to the same effect have 

ured into the Legislature from large Republican 
constituences, The confirmation of Judge Robertson 
as Collector of this port, which followed closely upon 
the Senatorial resignations, has been hailed with 
many demonstrations of rejoicing throughout the 
State—salutes being fired in many places, while at 
Albany serenades of the successful appointee and 
other exhibitions of popular satisfaction have deep- 
ened the prevalent excitement. It is understood 
that over fifty Republican members of the Legisla- 
ture have pledged themselves in uniting not to vote, 
under any consideration, for either Conkling or 
Platt. 








THE NORTH END INDUSTRIAL HOME, 
BOSTON. 


PON the side of Copp’s Hill, on the corner of 
Salem and North Bennet Streets, Boston, stands 
a building erected at a cost of $85,000, known as the 
Mariner’s Home. No longer do old sea-dogs roll 
into its wide and substantial-looking portals; no 
longer are yarns spun of the days of the Saucy 
Arethusa, for, a8 & mariner’s refuge, the house was 
not a success, and it is now an Industrial Home, 
where the unskilled poor, young and old, male and 
female, are taught things practical, whereby to 
earn bread to render them independent of alms, 
and to keep them from out the horrible clutches of 
beggary. 

Scarcely more than a year ago Mrs, Caswell, one 
of the most energetic women connected with the 
Associated Charities, established a laundry for poor 
workwomen in a small room in the Sailor’s Home 
at the North End, the use of which was lent her. 
Aided by some of the most prominent ladies in 
Society, she next established a sewing-class for 
girls, and now she has an entire building in the 
very midst of the North End, in which women, giris 
and boys of the very poor classes are taught a 
variety of things, and from which they graduated 
better work-people and better able to fight the hard 
fight for life. 

At present there are eleven departments which 
are in daily action. These are the laundry, sewing- 
rooms, boys’ carpenter-shop, printing-olfice, nur- 
sery, kitchen-garden, kindergarten, café, circulat- 
ing library and reading-room, amusement-room and 
cooking-school. There are about six hundred per- 
sons belonging tothe various classes. These, when 
they have improved sufficiently, give place toothers, 
each department having a “ waiting list,” and situ- 
ations are found for such as are competent to fill 
them. In the sewing-rooms, cutting, making, 
mending and machine-stitching are taught. Plain 
dressmaking, embroidery and needlework are also 
done here. There are some one hundred and fifty 
women and girls thus occupied. 

Since January it has been found advisable to re- 
model the class of fifty paid women, and work is 
now given to widows, wives with sick husbands and 
deserted wives—the number not to exceed fifty. In 
connection with this room machine - stitching is 
taught, and, after instruction, seamstresses are 
allowed to purchase the machines at reduced rates. 

Orders are constantly being filled for plain dress- 
making and other simple needlework. Donations 
of cast-off clothing, received in the past, have been 
of the greatest assistance, and have enabled the 
women not only to learn various kinds of repairing, 
but to purchase garments for a moderate equivalent 
in work, 

An inspection of the building led to the discovery 








of a dark cellar, fit for the operations of a Guy 
Fawkes. This was formerly used by the sailors as 
a laundry, and here the committee of the Home set 
upalaundry,too. This department was originally 
a very modest one, indeed. Two tubs had to fulfill 
all requirements, and the laundrying was pro- 
ceeded with by the aid of the dismal rays of a solli- 
tary kerosene-lamp. The laundry proved.a success. 
It has now been enlarged to thrice its original size. 
Windows have been cut into it, and & has been 
in every way purified by air and whitewash. 

At first, the women who had secured customers’ 
washing were required to pay five cents per hour, 
and twelve and one-half cents for extra lessons in 
nice work. The injustice of the five-cent arrange- 
ment was soon discovered, for some worked rapidly, 
others very slowly, and at the end all their little 
earnings were swallowed up by the tax. Then the 
system of charging ten cents on each dollar earned 
was tried, which has worked admirably. For this the 
workwoman has the useof the laundry, soap, starch 
and conveniences. When she has earned enough to 
supply herself with necessary furnishings she gives 
place to one on the “waiting list.” Those doing 
their own family washing, if able, pay five cents 
per bour. Tuesday evening is appropriated to 
store-girls and those who are occupied during the 
day, at a charge of ten cents perevening. Ladies 
who wish a poor friend or servant to be instructed 
pay twelve and one-half cents per hour. 

The Boston Cooking-school Committee were urged 
to open a branch in the building, which they con- 
sented to do. Daily classes were formed for fore- 
noon and afternoon, and one evening of each week. 
Miss Parloa voluntered her services, and some two 
hundred women and girls attended these lectures, 
She taught them how to get up twenty-five cent din- 
ners of three courses, It Was sometimes soup, meat 
and a five-cent pudding, or codfish prepared in 
some appetizing form, etc. The Cooking-school 
holds three evening classes during the week for 
mothers and older girls, and one on Saturday A. M. 
for smaller girls. 

In the Nursery, some twenty or more occupants 
(left by mothers who have gone to their day's work, 
skilled labor, taught in some department of this 
very Home, perhaps) remind one of that fourth rule 
laid down by the Associated Charities, namely, 
“Make sure that no children grow up to be 
paupers.’’ The little ones have excellent care, are 
fed, and when sleepy an adjoining room provides 
the solace of the crib, The ages vary from eighteen 
months to five years. 

In the Boys’ Carpenter-shop, lads from twelve to 
fifteen years are instructed at noon (between 
schools), and in the evening. They make active pro- 
gress and turn out some very creditable work. 

In February a valuable branch of education was 
opened for teaching girls, of from twelve to fifteen, 
the various branches of household work, by means 
of a course of lessons with toys; this to be followed 
by a second course in real housework. Two classes 
meet on Monday and Wednesday of each week, and 
learn the proper methods of setting tables, washing 
dishes, sweeping and dusting, making beds, scrub- 
bing, laundry- work, etc., with small furniture 
adapted to theirsmall hands. They are furnished 
with every article, even to the tiny napkin with its 
corresponding ring, dolls’ clothing for the clothes- 
bag, clothes-pins of one inch in length, -brooms in 
miniature, with dust-pans, dust-brushes, etc, to 
correspond, and diminutive bedding exquisitely 
mInade, 

A very important department is the café. Meals 
are servod to regular table-boarders for three dollars 
per week, Single breakfasts, suppers or lunches at 
fifteen cents, 

The circulating library and reading-room is a de- 
cided success, and has been so from the beginning. 
As many as 500 books are taken out some weeks. 
This department is generously provided by a be- 
nevolent citizen, and is well supplied with books of 
history, biography and travels. The women and 
children take books out in the afternoon; the men 
in the evening. The long table is well filled during 
*hours”’’ with readers of newspapers, magazines 
and books. 

In the amusement-room, four evenings in the 
week (Wednesday and Saturday excepted) young 
men from fifteen to twenty —occasionally to the 
number of seventy-five—meet, play games (such as 
may be sent in), and now and then “ penny enter- 
tainments” are given in a large room adjoining. 
This room seats some two hundred, and tickets are 
disposed of at two cents apiece. 

The Home 1s an institution of which Boston may 
be proud, as well as of the Samaritans, headed by 
Mrs. Caswell, who are engaged in this good and 
philanthropic work. 





The Revised Bible. 


THE London journals very sharply criticise the 
revised version of the New Testament, which has 
just been issued in England and the United States, 
One journal says: “‘ The system upon which the re- 
visers appear to have acted is altogether erroneous 
and deplorable. Even the Lord’s Prayer, which every 
English-speaking child learns to lisp at its mother’s 
knee, has not been spared. The fevisers have 
handled it as a bold commentator might handlea 
notoriously corrupt chorus in the ‘Eumenides’ or 
the ‘Vacchm.’ St. Paul’s praise of charity, un- 
equaled in its own kind for ringing and rhythmical 
eloquence in the old version, is mangled and made 
irrecognizable by the senseless substitution of the 
word ‘love’ for ‘charity.’’’ The eighth chapter of 
the Gospel of 8%. John, from the first to the eleventh 
verse, inclusive, is also changed. This is the story 
of the woman taken in adultery, and is undoubtedly 
stricken out in its entirety, the pretense being that 
it does not appear in any of the older versions. 


The New York Custom House. 

JUDGE ROBERTSON, as Collector, will have the dis- 
posal of (with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury) 953 appointments. The salaries aggre- 
gate $1,400,000 a year. The patronage includes one 
Assistant Collector, ten Deputy Collectors, forty-nine 
messengers, twenty-two laborers, seven weighers 
and gaugers, eight foremen and janitors, eighty- 
four assistant weighers, 286 inspectors at four dol- 
lars a day, four Long Island coast inspectors, 109 
night watchmen, nine ins , and other em- 
ployés. Four of the employés have been in the 
Custom House more than twenty-one years, ten 
more than nineteen years, eight more than eighteen 
years, thirteen. more than seventeen years, and 160 
more than twelve years. The new Collector ap- 
points his deputiss on taking his office. The term 
of Collector is for four years, and the salary is 
$12,000 a year. He receives about $5,000 additional 
in fees. 


. ‘ . 
Genuine “Senatorial Courtesy.” 

THE nomination of ex-Senator Blanche K. Bruce, 
of Mississippi, to be Register of the Treasury, gave 
general pleasure to both sides of the Senate when it 
was announced last week, and he was at once unani- 
mously confirmed without preliminary reference 
toa committee—Mr. Lamar making the motion to 
thateffect. Democrats and Republicans united to 
vote for him. During Mr. Bruce’s term of service 
in the Senate he was the only colored Senator, and 
for a part of the time the only colored man ineither 
House. His course in the Senate was in every way 
creditable and honorable to him, and he gained the 
esteem of his fellow Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber. He rarely addressed the Senate, but was 
always listened to with pleasure, because he spoke 
with great good sense and moderation, and in all 
his Senatorial career he displayed sound judgment 
and moderation. His appointment to the office of 
Register of the Treasury will give satisfaction to the 
white as well as the colored people of Mississtypi, 
where Mr. Bruce is a general favorite. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ir is officially denied that Governor-General 
Lorne intends to resign. 


Generat Georce B. McCuieiian and family 
sailed for Europe last week. 


Dr. J. H. Baxter has been nominated for 
Surgeon-General of the Army, in place of General Baroes. 


Tue appraisement of the estate of the late Mark 
Hopkins, of the Central Pacific Railroad, foots up a total 
valuation of $20,700,000 


Assocrate-Justice STrantey Marruews of the 
United States Supreme Court has been assigned to the 
Sixth Circuit in place of Justice Bradley. 


Mae. Honanrt Pasna, the wife of the Turkish 
commander, is an artist of creditable ability and bas 
lately exhibited several paintings at Pera. 


Prorgssor Fxeperic W. Stmuonps has resigned 
the chair of geology, zoology and botany in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina because of ill-health. 


Mr. Josrru E. Tempe, of Philade'phia, has 
contributed $25,000 towards the erection by the Grand 
Army of the Republic of a statue to General Reynolds. 


Mr. Jay Cooxy has so far retrieved his financial 
disasters that be has paid all his creditors in full and has 
repurchased his magnificent country-seat of ‘Ogontz,”’ 
near Philadelphia 


Tue memorial monument erected by the railway 
postal clerks to the memory of the late George H. Arm- 
Strong, the organizer of the railway mail service, was 
unvailed at Chicago, May 19th. 


M. Renan is so conscientious a writer that, out 
of health as he is, he means, if possible, to go again to 
the Holy Land and Sinai before writing his history of 
the Jews up to the second exile. 


Prince Groroe of Prussia, brother of the 
Emperor of Germany, bas literary ambitions. He has 
written a drama called ‘ Katharina von Medici,’ which 
is to be produced this Summer at Berlin. 


GeneraL Francis A. Watker, Superintea- 
dent of the United States Census, has been chosen 
President of the Massachusetts [nstitute of Technology. 
He will enter upon the discharge of bis duties as presi- 
dent in October. 


Tue pulpit and communion-table used for many 
years by the Rev. Rowland Hill at Hawkestone Chapel 
and Weston Church, Strewsbury, England, have been 
brought to this country, and are now the property of 
Mr. W. H. Rust, of New Brunswick, N_J. 


Tux “ Edgewood” property, which ex-Governor 
C. C. Washburn has given to the Sisters of the Order of 
St. Dominica for educational purposes, contains thirty- 
four acres, with a fine dwelling-house and other build- 
ings upon it, and is situated near Madison, Wis. 


Henry E. Knox, nominated for United States 
Marshal of the District of New York, is a native of 
North Carolina, a classmate of President Garfield, and 
member of a law firm of New York City. He was promi- 
nent ijn the prosecution, in behalf of the Bar Association, 
of certain municipal officers two years ago. 


Tue following Mexican appointments are deemed 
probable: Sefior Mariscal, Minister to Washington; ex- 
President Diaz, Minister to France; General Pacheco, 
Minister of Public Works; Sefior Ramon Fernandez, 
Governor of the Federal District; and Sefior Emilio 
Velasco, Minister of Justice. Seiior Zamacona is to be 
recalled. 

Sgeverat wealthy citizens of San Francisco 
have promised liberal subscriptions for the monument 
to the memory of General John A. Sutter, which is to 
be erected in Golden Gate Park. General Sherman, it is 
said, will contribute one or more pieces of bronze ord- 
bance captured during the Mexican war, with which to 
cast a statue of General Sutter. 


Tus Rev. Francis G. Peabody has been nomi- 
nated by the Harvard authorities to the Parkman Pro- 
fessorship of Theology, vacated by Dr. Andrew P. Pea- 
body. Mr. Peabody isa young man, a Harvard graduate, 
and the son of the Rev. Epbraim Peabody, once pastor 
of King’s Chapel. Professor William E Byerly was 
nominated at the same time to the Mathematical Chair 
left vacant by Professor Pierce. 


Genzrat Waoner, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, announces that Joseph E. 
Temple, of Philadelphia, bas contributed $25,000 to- 
wards the erection of an equestrian statue of Major- 
General John F. Reynolds, and invites all posts to con- 
tribute to the erection of a bronze statue of the general. 
Comrade J. G. Rosengarten, Post No. 1, Philadelphia, 
has been appointed treasurer, and can be addressed at 
No. 532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


A COMMITTER, representing the National As- 
sociation of Anti-Masous, which has its headquarters at 
Cnicago, bas purchased a site in the cemetery at Ba- 
tavia, N.Y., for the location of a monument to the 
memory of William Morgan, whose mysterious ending 
in 1826 caused such widespread excitement. The style 
of monument has not been decided upon, but it will be 
appropriately inscribed, and wiil cost about $2,800. It 
is expected it will be erected the coming Summer. 


AmonG nominations by the President, confirmed 
by the Senate, last week were: Genoral Stephen A. 
Hurlbat, of Illinois, to be Envoy-Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Peru, General Judson Kil- 
patrick to Chili, T. A. Osborn to Brazil, General Lew 
Wallace to be Minister-Resident in Turkey, G. H. Manny 
in Colombia, and Jeremiah Rusk to be Charges d’ Affaires 
for Paraguay and Uruguay. Also the following: Stewart 
L. Woodford, to be United States Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York; Asa W. Tenney, to be Attor. 
ney, Eastern District, New York; Henry E. Knox, to be 
Marshal, Southern District, New York, Clinton D. Mac- 
Dougal, to be Marsbal, Northern District, New York; 
Charles A. Gould, Collector of Customs, Buffalo; George 
B. Loring, of Massachusetts, to be Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, vice Le Duc, resigned ; Glenni W. Scofield, of 
Pennsylvania, to be a Judge of the Court of Claims; ex- 
Senator Blanche K. Bruce, of Mississippi, to be Register 
of the Treasury, vice Scofield, transferred; Lucius P. 
Thompson, Surveyor at Philadelphia, Pa; John J. 
Deavo, Surveyor at Pittsburg, and Benjamin Darlington, 
Postmaster at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Osrrvary.—May 16¢h—At his residence in 
New York City, Silas M. Stilwell, for many years a pro- 
minent politician, member of the Legislature, United 
States Marshal for the Southern District, and author of 
the Act which abolished imprisonment for debt, aged 80; 
Franz von Dingelstedt, the German poet, aged 67; Har- 
rison Stephens, a native of Jamaica, Vit., but from boy- 
hood a resident in Canada, where he amassed great 
wealth, aged 80. May 17th—Hon. Eli Perry, twice 
Mayor of Albany, N. Y., and member of the Forty-second 
and Forty-third Congresses, aged 79; Hon. John Bur- 
gerine, a promineat judicial officer of Ohio, at Cincin- 
nati, aged 68; William Cunningham, a leading cotton 
merchant of New Orleans, and ex-President of the Cotton 
Exchange of that city; Admiral La Ronciere le Noury, 
French Senator, and President of the Paris Geographical: 
Society, aged 68. May 18/h— Anthony S. Adam-Salomon, 
the French sculptor, and author of many busts of dis- 
tinguished people, aged 63. May 20th—Suddenly, at 
his home in Washington, D.C., of apoplexy, Generai' 
William H. Freuch, U.S.A. (retired), aged 64, 
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HON. RICHARD A. ELMER, SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


FROM A PHOTO, BY KUNTZ. 


HON. WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON, COLLECTOR OF 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 

( N Wednesday, March 23d, President Garfleld sent to the Senate 

the nominations, among others, of Judge Robertson, of New 
York, at present a State Senator, to be Collector of the Port, and 
General Merritt, the present Collector, to be Consul General at London. 
On Wednesday, May 18th—eight wecks later to tho day—the nomina- 
tions were confirmed. It is unnecessary to state here the cause of the 
delay, or repeat the story of the dead-lock and its ending. 

Since the illness of Lieutenant-Governor Hoskins, Senator Robert 
son has been President pro tem. of the New York Senate. He is a 
native of Westchester County, and is fifty-eight years of age. He was 
educated at Bedford, in same county, and admitted to the Bar in 1847. 
He has held various political positions, serving first four years as 
Superintendent of the common school of his native town, then four 
years aS Supervisor, during two of which he was Chairman of the 
Board. In 1849 he was elected a member of the Assembly, and re- 
elected in 1850. In 1854 he was first elected to the State Senate. He 
was next elected County Judge, a position which he held for twelve 
years—three terms. Mr. Robertson was then a prominent Republican, 
and although the Congressioual District in which he lived was claimed 
by the Democrats, he was nominated for Congress and elected. During 
the war he was Chairman of the Military Committee to raise and or 
ganize troops in his district, Commissioner to superintend the draft, 
ind otherwise rendered valuable service. He was for six years 
Brigade Inspector of the Seventh Brigade of the Natioual Guard. 

Mr. Robertson re-entered the State Senate in 1872, since which time 
he has been regularly re-elected. In 1874 he was unanimously chosen 
President pro tem. This place he has held for several years since. He 
has served as Chairman of the Committees of Commerce, Navigation 
ind the Judiciary and other important places, and has been regarded 
as one of the leaders of the Senate. He has been a Presidential elector 
anil a delegate to all the important Republican conventions, and a 
member for several years of the Republican State Committee. In 
1879 he was the leading candidate for Governor in opposition to 
Mr. Cornell. Mr. Robertson was a delegate to the Chicago Convention, 
and the first one from the State who publicly announced that he 
would not follow the unit rule in opposition to the wishes of his con- 
stituents. He was for Blaine, but when the break came he went with 
his colleagues for Garfield. For his action at Chicago he was savagely 
denounced by the Conkling organs, and threatened with political ex- 
tinction. With reference to party principles, he has always been a 
straight and uncomprom Ising Whig, and afterwards a Republican. 


A VETERAN JOURNALIST DEAD. 


\ R. L. A. GOBRIGHT, who died at Washington on the 14th instant, 
4 in the sixty-fifth year of his age, was one of the oldest jour- 
nalists in the country, having been connected with the Press of 


THE LATE L, A. GOBRIGHT, VETERAN JOURNALIST, 
FROM A PHOTO, BY 5, M, FASSETT. 
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Washington more than forty-five years For 
nearly thirty years he represented the New York 
Associated Press there. He retired from active 
service in 1878, but his connection with the office 
remained unsevered until his death, being pen- 
sioned for faithful service. Mr. Gobright was pro 
minently identified with the I. 0. O. F. and the 
**Oldest Inhabitants’ Association’’ of Washington 
He was one of the most honest, upright and faith 
ful of men, and during the civil war he enjoyed 
the fullest confidence of President Lincoln and 
Secretaries Seward and Stanton, often being called 
upon to assist themin the preparation of procla- 
mations and other important documents, which 
were finally intrusted to his hands for telegraph 
ing. When Andrew Johnson made his famous 
‘“‘swing around the circle’’ Mr. Gobright accom 
panied him and prepared the very elaborate and 
interesting reports that were telegraphed to the 
Press. He was on terms of intimacy with the cele- 
brated men of both political parties who have 
figured in public life during the past forty years 
and though often trusted with important matters, 
he never yielded to the temptation to print what 
had been communicated in confidence. In his 
personal manners he was modest and unpretend 
ing, but his modesty never degenerated into weak 
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ness or a want of positiveness where principle or 
real convictions were at stake. The Washington 
“Press Gang’’ will not soon forget the veteran 
whose friendship they have so long enjoyed. 


NEW CROTON AQUEDUCT STAND-PIPE. 


‘WHE stand-pipe erected at Ninety-seventh Street 

by the Croton Aqueduct Board is one of the latest 
measures adopted to facilitate the even distribution 
of drinking-water throughout the city. The pipe 
proper is of boiler iron, is five feet in diameter and 
stands one hundred feet in heigbt. The water is 
forced to the top, to secure the pressure, by two 
powerful Worthington pumps. The pipe and ad 
jacent building are very attractive architecturally, 
but it is its vast utility which most commends the 
structure to the public. 


REV. DR. HENRY DARLING, 
PRESIDENT-ELECT OF HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


HE trustees of Hamilton College have unani- 
mously elected Rev. Henry Darling, D.D., 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Albany, N. Y., President of the Institution, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Samuel G. Brown, who resigned last Fall. 
Dr. Darling is about fifty-eight years of age. He is 
the son of Judge Darling, an honored jurist and a 
leader in the Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania, 
of which State he is a native. He was graduated at 
the early age of nineteen at Amherst College in the 
Class of 1842. In theology, Dr. Darling was educated 
at Union Theological Seminary and at Auburn. 
His first pastorute was at Hudson, N. Y., whence he 
was called to Philadelphia, where he achieved 
reputation and usefulness in the pastorate until 
his exhausted health compelled him to take a re- 
spite. Union College conferred the degree of D. D. 
upon him in 1860. In 1864 he was called to the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in Albany, and has 
continued as its pastor since then. His pastorate 
has been eminently successful, and the influence of 
his eloquence and intellect have been felt not only 
in Albany, but throughout the Presbyterjan Church 
of the country. 
The Utica Herald makes the following comment 
on his election : 


‘While Dr. Darling has never been technically a 
teacher in any institution, he is devoted to educa- 
tion, is a ripe scholar in many departments, and 
is deeply enlisted in raising Hamilton College to 
a stronger, broader place. In the pulpit he ranks 
with the foremost in his denomination. Those 
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HON. WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON, COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF 


NEW YORK.— FROM A PHOTO, BY NOTMAN, 


who know him best testify vot only to his worth and abilify, -but 
to his social graces, to his masculine will, to his fitness to be not 
only @ man among men, but a leader in the church and in the 
community.” 


HON. RICHARD A. ELMER, SECOND ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


fWWHE Hon. Richard Allison Elmer, of Waverly, N. Y., who was con- 

firmed Second Assistant Postmaster-General on May 16th, is not 
yet thirty-nine years of age. He was born in Orange County, N. Y., 
in 1842, and removed with his family when a lad to Waverly, where he 
has since lived. He graduated from Hamilton College in 1864, and 
afterwards studied law, and was admitted to practice in all the courts 
of the State. He has been cashier of the First National Bank of 
Waverly for a number of years, and has been engaged in large busi- 
ness operations in that neighborhood, in which he has been uni- 
formly successful, demonstrating the possession of a business capacity 
that will especially fit him for the duties of the office to which ho has 
been appointed. He has never held any public office, but has been 
an active, earnest and working Republican in the ranks for twenty 
years. He was mentioned as a candidate for the office of State Trea 
surer of this State at the Convention of 1878, but failed of a nomina- 
tion. His appointment and confirmation have given great satisfaction 
to persons of both political parties in that part of the State where he 
is best known. 


THE LATE JUDGE STILWELL. 


MONG recent deaths is that of Judge Silas M. Stilwell, whose 
A name is associated with the famous ‘Stilwell Act’’ of the New 
York Legislature. He came of an old Long Island family, and his 
father and several of his uncles served in the Revolution. The son 
was born in New York City, eighty-one years ago, and after being 
admitted to the Bar, was elected to the Assembly as a coalition candi- 
date in opposition to Tarmmany Hall, and introduced and championed 
in the Legislature the Bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, which 
received Governor Throop’s signatureand became a law on April 26th, 
1831.. Soon after the passage of the Act, Lord Brougham, through the 
American Minister, transmitted to Mr. Stilwell a resolution of thanks 
and a certificate of honorary membership from the Law Reform Asso- 
ciation of Exeter Hall, and before he died Mr. Stilwell had the 
satisfaction of reeing the example set by New York followed more or 
less completely by all the States, and in the principal States of Europe. 
Mr. Stilwell, in 1832, proposed in the Assembly the abolition of the 
ljeath penalty, but the Senate was uncompromisingly hostile, and the 
project was dropped. He declined a renomination to the Assembly. 
In 1841 he was appointed United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of New York. Mr. Stilwell lost the wife to whom he was most 
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devotedly attached many years ago. He leaves two 
daughters—one of whom is married to Gilbert Cod- 
dington Esq—and a son to mourn his loss. The 
800 inherits not alone his father's name, but also 
his ability, and although quite young is winning 
for himself honorable distinction at the New York 
Bar, as ex-Judge Fullerton’s junior partner. 


> 


THE LATE COL. THOMAS A. SCOTT. 


OLONEL THOMAS A, SCOTT, for many years 

J President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, died at his country residence at Woodburn, 
Delaware County, Pa., on Saturday night, May 
2ist. He was born in Loudon, Franklin County, 
Pa., December 28th, 1824, and was educited amid 
all the customary disadvantages of ordinary dis- 
trict schools. In 1844 he became a clerk in the Col- 
lector’s office at Columbia, Pa., and, remaining 
there until 1847, was then transferred to the Col- 
lector’s office at Philadelphia, where he staid three 
years, at the expiration of which he first became con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Railroad. Two years 
later, his remarkable energy and administrative 
capacity having attracted attention, he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Western Division 
which position he left in 1858 to assume the general 
superintendency of the entire road. In 1860 he was 
elected a Vice-President, and became practically 
the President, although it was not until 1874, upon 
the death of J. Edgar Thompson, that he was made 
in name President. 

In the Fall of 1861, he was selected as Assistant 
Secretary of War, and given charge of the trans- 
portation of our vast armies and the necessary 
supplies. He had exclusive contro! over the rail- 
roads used and constructed by the Government, 
and his administration of the great trust; was 
marked by exceedingly prompt action and clear 
perception. In the Fall of 1862 he resigned this 
position and returned to his former position. At 
the time of the battle of Antietam, wnen the Union 
soldiers were in great need of ammunition, Oolo- 
nel Scott took personal charge of a train of cars 
filled with powder, and hurried it forward to its 
destination at such a high rate of speed that, to the 
great alarm of the trainmen, the boxes on the 
wheels began to smoke. 

In September, 1863, he again forsook his office, 
and was assigned to the staff of General Hooker 
with the rank of colonel and assistant quarter- 
master. Here again his fertility in devising practi- 
cal schemes of transportation was shown, as he 
forwarded to Chattanooga from Louisville and 
Nashville 50,000 men under Generals Hooker and 
Howard, repairing old railway lines that had been 
partially destroyed, and utilizing every means in 
his power, so that the work was accomplished 
quickly and to the satisfaction of his superiors, 
Again he returned to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Com pany’s office and devoted al! of his energies to 
planning the future of the corporation. 

Before the war Colonel Scott became interested in 
the question of trans-continental railways. In 1872 
he visited Texas and California, and formed the 
scheme of the Texas Pacific Line, of which he was 
made President. The failure of Jay Cooke, in 1873, 
and the general financial panic of the same year, 
were a severe biow to this,as to many other com- 
panies, but the effect was not lasting. From March, 
1871, to March 1872, Colonel Scott was also President 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, and in August, 1873, 
he was elected President of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Rallroad. He had for some years a controlling in- 
terest in the Southern Rallway Security Company, 
and for a long time was adirector of the Kansas 
Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande, and other roads, 

About a year ago, owing to his ill-health, he re- 
signed his position as President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and last month he also re- 
signed the Presidency of the Texas Pacific Coum- 
pany. The !llness which finally resulted in the death 
of Colonel Scott was indirectly caused, it is thought, 
by an injury received In a railway accident in 1856, 
which resulted in paralysis of the left side of his 
body, this being recently followed by softening of 
the brain. The funeral is to be held on Thursday, 
May 26th. 





GENERAL IGNATIEFF, CHIEF OF THE 
SUPREME COMMISSION OF RUSSIA. 


ENERAL PAUL NICHOLAS IGNATIEFF, who 

has superseded Genera! Melikoff as Chief of the 
Supreme Regulating Commission of Russia, Is well 
known as one of the most active members of the 
Constantinople Conference. He was born in 8t 
Petersburg in 1831, the Czar Nicholas standing as 
godfather to him. In 1864 he was appointed Rus- 
sian Minister to Constantinople, and three years 
later was raised to the rank of Ambassador. His 
long residence in the city, and his profound know- 
ledge of Turkey, its people and affairs, satisfied the 
late Ozar and Prince Gortschakoff that he would 
not require the assistance of a special diplomat at 
that important conference. He, therefore, was per- 
mitted to serve alone. Great Britain was repre- 
sented by her Ambassador, Sir Henry Elliott, and a 
Special Commissioner, the Marquis of Salisbury; 
France, by her Ambassador, the Comte de Bour- 
going, and her Minister to Madrid, Comte de Chau- 
dordy; Germany, by the Baron Werther, her Am- 
bassador; Austria, by Count Zichy; Italy, by her 
Minister, Count Corti; Servia, by M. Marinovitch, 
her Envoy to St. Petersburg; while Turkey's in- 
terests were in charge of Midhat Pasha, the Special 
Plenipotentiary, (who, by-the-way, has just been 
arrested for complicity in the murder of the Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz,) who was assisted by Savfet Pasha, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and by Ediem Pasha, tue 
Ambassador to Germany. 

Ou May 18th Genera! Ignatieff issued a circular to 
the Governors of the Russian provinces explaining 
the principles of the last imperial manifesto, and 
announcing the views of the Government on the in- 
ternal conditjon of the country. 


THE LATE COUNT VON ARNIM. 


OUNT HARRY VON ARNIM, the well-known 
Prussian diplomat, died in Nice on May 19th. 
He was born in 1824, and studied at the University 
of Berlin, where he was accounted a model student, 
He was ardent, manly and heroic in conduct and 
bearing, exuberant in spirits, fond of his friends, 
and a leader in literary circles. After leaving the 
university he advanced rapidly in favor among 
men of the world, was appointed to diplomatic 
places, and abeut twenty years ago the Government 
sent him to Rome as its Ambassador. He was 
transferred in 1871, just after the Franco-Prussian 
war, to the Embassy at Paris, with the title of 
count. This was in a most important period, and 
the position required of him a rare degree of tact 
and firmness. Candid and moderate men have 
granted that he filled the post with marked ability 
and geal for his country. When complaints were 
at last made against him, they had nothing to do 
with the discharge of his duties as a patriot. The 
real difficulty was his disagreement with the Ger- 
man Minister of Foreign Affairs—Count Bismarck. 
The history of the personal hostility which followed 
has become known to the civilized world. 

The quarrel culminated in his being brought to 
trial before a secret court, and the regularity of the 
form of ure was vindicated at every point. 
After a week the prisoner was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment. He twice ap- 
pealed, and the first decision was in substance 
Rustained each time, In the meantime he had 
peen in Switzerland, where the book was published 
which contained a history of the quarrel with Bis- 
marck, and all the papers that had not before been 

ublished. The authorship was generally attri- 

uted to Arnim. This work led to a second prose- 
cution, resulting in a heavy sentence. He, how- 











_ FRANK LESLIE’S IL 


ever, remained securely fn é@xile at Nico, and thus 
escaped the rigors of the law. During the period 
of his failing health, Arnim has made several ap- 
peals to be allowed to return to Germany, but the 
Government refused them all, and he died an exile. 


THE escape of a steam-boller has a sort of flue 
went expression. 

WHENEVER you see a woman talking straight ata 
man, and beginning to nod her head and keep 


time to it with her upraised index-finger, it is 
about time for somebody to climb a tree, 


THEY were sitting around the table giving their 


opinions as to the beat time todie. Some sald they 
preferred to die in Spring-time, others in Summer, 
some in Fall, and others in Winter, when little 


Tommy, who had been munching cake and Just re- 
covered from stooping to gather some crumbs that 
had fallen on the floor, interrupted the conversa 
tion with the remark: ‘‘I want to dle when I can 
get no more pound-cake.”’ 


AMIABLE HUSBAND (who has just finished mov- 
ing): ‘“‘Where are my slippers, dear?” Wife: 
“ They came along with the third load, and that load 
went to the garret.’"” Husbind: ** And where is my 
pipe?” Wife: ** You'll find it In one of the barrels 
of crockery in the cellar.”” Husband: ‘And where is 
my comband hair-brush?’’ Wife: **Jane packed 
them in the kitchen stove with the children’s 
shoes." Husband (mentally soliloquizing): ** What 
& woman my wife is! She never went to college, 
and yet she knows everything.”’ 


BUB’s COMPOSITION ON THE RHINOCEROS.—The 
rinozerus lives in Azhar, and you kant stick a pin 
in ’im cause hiz weskit is bilt ov ole stoves. When 
a rinozerus is gonter be kild yu mus alwaze go up 
to him from before so az he'll kno something of it, 
an’ try to’ mak a place for a bullitto get in. His 
nose is got a upper tooth that’s got no buzinez 
ware it iz, and if a boy shood set down on it he 
better sta plugd up with the tooth rels he'll be all 
won pore, I'd rather be a polliwog if I wuz a ri- 
nozerus, tho’ I spose if | wuz 1 woodent. 


“VICTORY !’ 


UNDER this caption, a gentleman in Iowa, who 





had procure’ the COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
for his wife, writes: ‘J am surprised at finding her so 
much improved in health, When she began using the | 
Oxygen she could not sit up more than four hours | 
at a time. Could not walk a quarter of a mile 
Improved from the first inhalation, and now, hav- 
ing used the Treatment for six weeks, does consid- 
erable work around the house, and can walk two 
miles and not be tired. Raises no more bloody mat- 
ter. No cough. Sleeps and eats well. All that I 
can say is, ‘ ‘Thank God and Drs. Starkey & Palen.’”’ 
Our Treatise on COMPOUND OXYGEN, its Nature, 
Action and Results, sent free. DRS. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Two CINCINNATI ladies, who had lately returned 
from a trip abroad, were exchanging opinions in 
reference to the famous pictures they had seen. 
“Give me the Reconnaissance school of art,’’ ex- 
claimed one, ‘so full of sympathy, of poetry; so 
different from the Pre-Rachelite.” ‘‘ It’s very true 
what you say,’’ observed the other, ‘‘ but as for me, 
I just dote on the Dustiedorp school, the paint is so 
much fresher.” 


CABINET ORGANS. 


THERE are numerous firms throughout this 
country who advertise Cabinet or Parior Organs, 
claiming superiority from facilities of manufacture, 
when, in reality, they never were manufacturers of 
any portion of an organ, ard are simply agents and 
middie-men for firms who dare not, owing to the in- 
ferior quality of their instruments, advertise them 
over their own names. It is a well-known fact that 
the United States leads the world in the manufacture 
of Organs, in quality of tone, excellence of mechan- 
ism and beauty of design, and no manufacturer 
stands higher in every respect than the Hon, Daniel 
F. Beatty, of Washington, New Jersey, whose manu- 
factory is now the largest in the world that ships 
direct. This enterprising gentleman was the first to | 
offer the music-loving populace an opportunity to | 
purchage direct of the manufacturer, thereby sav- 
ing the public the enormvuus profit of agents and 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
5 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITy. 





STOCK DEPARTMENT. 

We do a general commission business in all 
Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange, and in other sound and marketable 
securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted 
to buying and selling for investors and cash cus- 
tomers. We are thus enabled to give particular 
attention to this class of orders 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and the execution of all orders receives 
our personal attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Rallroad Stocks, and other securities, 

Copies of the Eighth Edition of “‘ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds” can be had on 
application. FISK & HATCH. 


“UsE Redding’s Russia Salve.” 
YOUNG MEN AND OTHERS, 


We send on trial for thirty days our Electro. Voltaic 
Belts, Bands and Suspensories, to young men and others 


suffering from weaknesses, nervous debility, lost vital- 
ity, lost manhood, and many other diseases, We guar- 
antee speedy cures and complete restoration of manhood. 


Address without delay, 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TWO CHARMING ROMANCES, 


From the German. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. WISTER. 


THE BAILIFF’S MAID. 


A Romance, From the German of E. Marurtrt, Author 
of **Old Mam’selie’s Secret,” ‘*The Second Wife,”’ 
**Gold Elsie,”’ etc, Translated by Mrs A. L, WisTErR. 
l2mo Extraclo:h, $1.25, 


‘“‘One of the freshest and purest of these charming 
romances of rural! life in Germany,.. . It is a charm- 
ing, breezy romance, with just enough ot jealousy and 
other trouble to give it piquancy.. . , This is one of the 
best of the Marlitt novels,’’— Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, 


THE EICHHOFS, 


A Novel, From the German of Moritz Von Reicuen 
BACH. Translated by Mrs, A. L, Wister, Translator 
of **The Second Wife,” ‘*Old Mam'selle’s Secret,’ 
etc. 12mo, Extracioth $1.50, 

*‘A thoroughly pleasing romance, which will be read 
with well-sustuined interest to the end.’’— New York 

Evening Post. 








*,* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 





THURBERS’ 
Reliable Canned Goods 


FOR THE 
Hunter, the Angler, Travelers by Land or Sea, 
and for Luncheon and Picnic Parties. 


THURBER’s RELIABLE CANNED Goons w e found just 
the articies required They are packed in hindy and 
convenient packages, ani are reavy for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Can be served hot or cold The low- 
ng will be found specially alapted to the requirements 


of the sportsman: 

Thurbers’ Boned Turkey, 
Thurbers’ Roast Turkey, 
Thurbers’ Boned Chicken, 
Thurbers’ Roast Chicken, 
Thurbers’ Lunch Ham, 
Thurbers’ Whole Boneless 
Tharbers’ Lunch Tongue, 
Thurbers’ Rolled Ox Tongue, 
Thurbers’ Potted Meats, 

Ham, Tongue, Beef, Turkey, Chicken 


Cooked Hams, 


Duck and Game, 


Also, a full assortment of Canned Vegetables and 
Fruits, packed where grown and while fresh and deli- 
cious, Sold by all first-cla-s grocers avd dealers in 


Reliable Food Products, 


H. K. & F. B, THURBER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN F. oD PrRopvoTsS, 
London. NEW YORK. Bordeaux. 





NO MYSTIFIED SECRECY. 

We take pride in telling that Hop Bitters are 
made of such well known and valuable medicines 
as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake and Dandelion, which 
are so much used, relied on and recommended by 
the best physicians of all schools, that no further 
proof of their value is needed, These plants are 
compounded under the most eminent physicians 
and chemists, with the other valuable remedies, 


into the simple, harmless and powerful curative, 
Hop Bitters, that beginsto restore, strengthen, &@ 
build up and cure from the first dose, and that ff 
continually, until perfect health and strength is & 
restored. 

ge That poor, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, 


mother, or daughter, can be made the picture of 
health by a few bottles of Hup Bitters. ill you 
let them suffer? Send for Circular to 

HOP BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Rochester, N. ¥., Toronto, Ont., or London, Eng. 


NICOLL : TAILOR. 


G20 Broadwav 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
PANTS TO ORDER, $4 00 TO $10 00. 

SUITS TO ORDER, $15.00 TO $40.00. 
SPRING OVERCOATS TO ORDER, FROM $12.00 UP. 
Samples, with instructions for self-measurement, sent 

free to every part of the United States, 

Open Evenings until 9 o'clock; Saturday until 10 o’clock 


BARLOW’S 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, P 
INDIGO BLUE 233 N. Second re Philadelphia. 


.50 Worth of Music 
For "TEIN Cent 


STODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
Containing gems of the best American and foreign authors, 
New Opersa, New Songs, Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, 
Lancers, Fantasies, etc, etc. Send stamp for complete 
catalogue to Je M. STODDART, No. 16 East 14th 
St, New York ; or, No. 727 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 
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The Family WASH BLUE 
For Sale by Grocers, 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox- Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN; FEEDS THE 


BRAIN AND NERVES; PREVENTS FRETFULNESS; GIVES QUIET, REST AND SLEEP. 


AN ILL-FED BRAIN 


middie-men. He has made many liberal offers, and | |, EARNS NO LESSONS, AND IS EXCUSABLE IF PEEVISH. RESCLESS INFANTS ARE CURED AS IT PROMOTES 
has never failed to keep every promise; and more— | GOOD HEALTH TO BRAIN AND BUDY. IT 1S A CURE FOR NERVOUSNESS AND DEBILITY IN YOUNG OR OLD. 


we have yet4o receive the first complaint from any 
of our readers who have dealt with him. His last 
and grandest offer outstrips all others, and Is an evi- 
dence of his unparalleled success. The Beethoven 
Organ is the most brilliant and powerful musical 
combination ever perfected, and its superiority over 
all other Organs is attained by the valuable Patent 
Stop Action, held only by Mr. Beatty. The reader 
should bear in mind that the “‘ Beethoven,”” which 
is shipped on one month's trial, has 27 stops, 10 full 
sets of golden tongue reeds, and is in every respect 
and detail the finest instrument inthe world. The 
price at which the “ Beethoven” is offered, $60 
—which includes stool, book and music —must bring 
it within the reach of every one, It is important that 
any one desiring one of the Matchless Organs should 
remit at once by a Post Office Money Order, Bank 
Draft, Registered Letter, or Express, prepaid. 
Nothing is saved by correspondence, as the orders 
for this particular style are coming in 80 rapidly 
that the capacity of the Beatty Manufactory ts being 
tested to its utmost, aud cash orders very naturally 
take preference on order-book. The feature of this 
great offer—viz., to refund money sent and pay all 
freight charges if the instrument is not as re- 
presented. Is not this a sufficient guarantee of the 
fair dealing of Mayor Beatty? 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN Nervous DEBILITY, 
1 HAVE used HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE in 


nervous debility, with most satisfactory results. 
Portiand, Me. 8. E. SYLVESTER, M.D, 


IF your skin is Rough, Chapped or Chafed, pro- 
cure at once a bottle of PEARL’S WHITE GLYCERINE 
and a cake of his soap. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS, the world-renowned appe- 
tizer and invigorator. Used now over the whole 
civilized world. Try it, but beware of imitations. 
Ask your grocer and druggist for the genuine arti- 
cle, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons. 


CRITICAL connoisseurs admire HUB PUNCH. 


MARIE ROZE, 
MeEssRS. WM. B. RIKER & SON: EVERETT HOUSE. 
Gentlemen — After using your AMERICAN FPAce 
PowWDER for nearly six months, I have much 
pleasure in stating that as a wilet article it is un- 
surpassed, MARIE ROZE. 


TO THE LADIES. 

PIMPLEs and blotches immediately eradicated by 
DR. TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT; it also restores 
gray hair to its natural color; warranted perfectly 
harmless; 25c. and 5Uc. per bottle. Sold by druggists. 





THE pleasure of a stranger In visiting a great city 
is largely dependent on the hotel where he stops. 
None can be so unhesitatingly recommended as the 
ST. NICHOLAS. In the very centre of life and busi- 
ness, superbly kept according to the modern idea 
of a palatial hotel, every attention is exhausted to 





subserve the enjoyment of the fastidious guest, 


Physiciaus have prescribed 300,000 packages, 
For sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





Secret of a Beautiful Face. 


perfect. 





I WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 
RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR 
LIFE, BUT ‘‘LAIRD’S BLOOM 
OF YOUTH’? HAS SETTLED 
THAT QUESTION WITH 4 
LOVELY SUCCESS. 


harmless. 





Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. 
this essential a lady appears hanusome, even if her features are not 


The most import- 
With 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, 
“should lose no time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S. 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of 
New York City, and pronounced entirely free from any material injuri- 
ous to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 
and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
sire to be beautiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 


a trial, and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 


Ladies, if you de- 


Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. Price 75 cts, 


per Bottle. 


Depot, 83 John St., N. Y. 








TRIAL TRIP! 


On receipt of One Dollar we will send for six 
months the 


SATURDAY JOURNAL 


“The best Literary Weekly published in New York,” 
commencing with No. 590. 

Splendid Serials, Brilliant Sketches, Stories of City 
Life, Hunting and Sporting Adventures, Keen, Witty 
Essays, the Richest of Humor, Answers to Correspond- 
ents, @tc., etc, 


EVERYTHING TO PLEASE! 
Don’t fail to send for FREE SPECIMEN COPY. 
PUBLISHERS OF * SATURDAY JOURNAL,” 


98 Wittia St., New Yor, 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, VIENNA, 1873, 
Manufacturer of 
C. W E | S { Meerscha im Pipes. 
Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale and 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free 
399 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 69 Wulker Street and Vienn., 









THE PUBLIC, 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS AND IMITATIONS 

In accordance with the desire frequently expressed, 
both in the United States and abroad, these Bitters, s> 
Jong and justly celebrated for their fineness as a cor- 
lial, and for their medicinal virtues azainst all dis- 
ases of, or arising from, the digestive organs, will 
henceforth be put up and solid not only in quart, but 

ALSO IN PINT BUTTLEsS, 

or medicinal, family, traveling, and other purposes. 
fo be had at all the principal druggists’, grocers’, 
liquor-merchants’, etc. L FUNKE, Jr, Sole Agent, 
New York, 78 John Street. Post Oifice Box 1.029. 








per day at home, Samples worth $5 free, 





$5 to $20 


Address, Stinson & Co, Portland, Maine 
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TEN SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS 
SHIPPED ON 

OkE MONTH'S TEST TRIAL. 

RDER AT ONCE. 


LoXeX ovo) 
ny 









27 STOPS. 
A Si 


OnTLY 


BEATTY’S 


CABINET 
PARLOF, 


It is with pleasure that I offer the most perfect musical combination and wonderful instrument ever made, 


2.00000 


SS = ~ 
— SS 
Lo 


1—Cello. 


Depth 24 inches. 


2—Melodia. 
3—Clarabella. 
4—Manual Sub-Base. 
5—Bourdon. 
6—Saxaphone. 
7—Viol di Gamba. 
8—Diapason. 
9—Viola Dolce. 


Manual Sub-Bass,.16 feet tone, 
Diapason,,............ 8 feet tone, 
Dulciana,,............ 8 feet tone, 
GOR Boccccsececcee seeeee 8 foot tone, 
French Horn.,...... . 8 feet tone, 


ORGANS, 


THE “BEETHOVEN” NEW STYLE No. 9,000 


which is destined to be the most popular Organ the world has ever seen. 
warranted in doing better than ever for my customers, hence this unparalleled offer, 


LARCEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD 


that ships its products direct to the purchaser, avoiding extortionate profits, middlemen and agents, manufacturing my 
own Organs in my own factory, and being suro of selling thousands of this charming style every month. I offer 
this Organ, combining a grander wariet, of stop work, greater power, more musical effects, and the most 
elegant exterior, including a first-class stooi, book and music, boxed and delivered on board the cars here, for only 

YOU CAN TEST IT IN YOUR OWN HOME, FREE OF EXPENSE, FOR ONE MONTH. 
It contains 27 Stops, 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of Golden Tongue Reeds, as follows: 


My success in the _ having been so cinema I feel 
I have now 


560,00 


Saxaphone,.. 8 feet tone, 
Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone, 
Viola Dolce, 4 feet tone, 
Violina,...... 4 feet tone, 
Pieccolo,... 





4 feet tone, 


also, Coupler Harmonique, Harp oline, Grand Expressione Yor Humana, Vox “Jubilante and other grand accessory 
effects as below. 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK, 27 IN ALL. 


10—Grand Expressione. 


1i—Fiench Horn. 
12—Harp Moline. 
13—Vox Humana. 
14—Echo. 
15—Dulciana, 
16—Clarionet, 
17—Voix Celeste. 
18—Vivolina,. 











DIAPASON. 





28. Beatty’s New Patent Adjustable Stop Action. 
action is reached the highest state of perfection attainable. 


19—Vox Jubilante. 
20—Piccolo, 
21—Coupler Harmonique. 
22—Orchestral Forte, 
23—Grand Organ Knee Stop. 
24—Right Knee Stop. 
25—Automatic Valve Stop. 
26—Right Duplex Damper. 
27—Left Duplex Damper. 

In this 
The case 


| DULCIANA. a of the Beethoven Organ isa design of rare beauty, and is simply un- 








CELLO. [vio.anaus|mencn noe] VOIX CELESTE, ] 





UB-BASS, | SAXAPHONE. ] VIOLINA. | Piccoco. ] 














Length 46 inches. 


You will be 


style and best music combined, 
Register Letter. 
a well-known fact that I am the man that 
untold abuse from the monopolist. The — should remember this and patronize the original not the im:tator. 

ow low, Ican beat it. WHIGH THESE WORDS CAREFULLY.— 
ship you a poor instrument as it is not possible for me to know who will test it. Agents invariably conceal defects and claim 
My a hen Tis be good enough to silence maligners and defamers. 
ACT that my business has increased to such proportions that 
ES OF SPACE within the walls of building, filled with skilled 
artisans and best machinery is the reason I can offer this Organ so low. I am now enlarging my factory TO 
I should be glad to have you come here and visit my establishment. 


a@ ORDER AT ONCE, NOTHING SAVED BY LONG CORRESPONDENCE.-e 
LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE, Address or call upon 


DANIEL F. SEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


any offer made (by imitators) no matter 
advantages for Organs they sell, 
prove satisfactory. 
=. even now with a factory having ONE ANDA mie iis AC 


> 
> OVER DOUBLE ITS PRESENT SIZE. 


Money refunded and frei 


Thousands are now in use, SA 


rivaled at the price offered, Beautiful Lamp Stands suitable for a lamp 
at night or vase of flowers by day. 
extra large fancy top decorated with original designs in fret work. 
Receptacle for music, book rack, music holder of chaste design, carved 
handles for moving paneled sliding fall with lock; the whole being deco- 
rated with Arabesque Designs in Gold. 

The above beautifal Organ was never equaled in the 
history of the organ trade for Excellence in every fea- 
ture. Order direct from this advertisement, as I positively 
Plan of Reedboard, entirely original. ee ee ee oom See GES 
COME TO WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, AND SELECT AN ORGAN IN PERSON. 
afforded an opportunity to inspect everything and satisfy yourself in every particular. 
hesitatingly advise those who are about to order from other parties, not to doit. Order only the latest and best of all Organs. 
If you have already ordered, countermand your order, it may not be too late yet. An Organ lasts a lifetime, get only the latest 
Remit by Post Office Money Order, Express Prepaid, Bank Draft or 
ht charges paid if all is not as represented. 

the nerve to reduce the price of Pianos and Organs, in the faee of 


It is of solid walnut with 


Cash Orders take preferénce on 
YOU ARE CORDIALLY WELCOME. 


Beware !—I un- 


siete 


dare nc 


They invariably 








ANCHOR LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier 20, North River, New York, 
FURNESSIA, May28.4 P.M. | DEVONTA, June 11, 3 P.M. 
CIRCASSIA,June 4,10A-M. | ANCHORIA,Junel8,1lUA M 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs. 
Cabius, $60 to $80, Excursion Tickets at reduced rates 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL OR’ DERRY. 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier 46, North River, Foot of Charles Street, 
ELYSIA, May 28, 6 A.M. | CALIFORNIA, June4,10A M. 


Cabins, $55 to $65, according to accommodations, 
abi n Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, 
Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agts., 7 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 
1199 Broapway, near 29th St,, New York. 
BRANCH | 279 Fou.tron Street, Brooklyn. 
OFFICES: } 47 Norts EicuTs Srreet, Philadelphia 
110 Wrst Baltimore Strext, Baltimore 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar. 
ments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dyed successfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or ‘dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every de art 
ment of our business, we can confidently promis. the 
Lest results and unusnally prompt return of goods 

Goods received and returned by express and by ma |. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


56 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr, J. A, SHEKMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inilict, and without restriction 
trom exercise or labor, 

HIS BOUK on Kupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguisbed professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practive and popularity 
therefrom, (urvughout this country and the West Indiea 

‘Lhe afflicted should read i and inforin themselves. 

lt is illustrated with puvtograpuic hkenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases noon and aller cure, aud mailed 
those who send lv cen 
OFFICE, #51 Biko ADWAY, NEW YORI. 











THE DINGEE- & CONARDECQIS 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 






establishment reking a SPECIAL 
< S pd ROSES. go L ance poyess 
a e. » deliver Strong Pot Plants, 
schabls It Peaadiate bloons, safely by mail, poet aid, 
at all post-offices. § #))\ tendid varie ies, rt choice, 
all labeled, for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for S$ 
Wav 85; P44 or $10; 10 
Premiums 4nd Extras af 
than most Pas end grow. Our 
complete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. phan: fatal 
describes 600 newest and choicest varieties — free to all. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. e 
Rose Growers, West Grove. Mhaatar - a 













DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $50 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue ai 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 






| Consisting 
extending back to Lake Loncly. 





SCHMITT & SCHWANENFLUEGEL. 
Central Park Brewery 


Bottling Company. 


Brewery, Bottling Depart- 
ment and Office, 159 — 165 
East Fifty-ninth Street, 
Ice-house and Rock-vaults, 
Fifty -sixth and Fifty -sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
East River, N. Y 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use The best Shipping 
Beer in botties, warranted to keep in any climate tor 
montbs and years 








N AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the 
bust. Warranted sure andsafe. Price, $1, New Eno- 
LAND MEDICAL InsTiTUTR, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Masa. 





5 Cards. Chromo. Motto, Roses, etc, all new stvie, name 
on, 10c, Samples, 10c, G, A, SPRING, New Haven, Ct 





5 All gold, silver, shell, motto and floral chromo 
cards, in beautiful colors, with name, l0c, Ageni’s 


sample book, 25c Star Printing Co,, Nortbford, Conn. 





Lovely Moss Rove and Assorted Chromo Carts, 
name on, l0c, A 32-columu story paper free with 
every order, AMEKICAN CaRD Co., West Haven. Ct. 


GHT 


SCENES. 





Three for 10 cents, Ful! set (12), 25 cents, 
Warranted satisfactory. 
J.T, FRANCIS, Box 1.48, Bos:on, Miss 








$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made, Costly 
Outfit free, Adress, Truk & Co., Augu-ta, Maine 





Elegant Chromo Cards, name on 10. 10 Packs »nd 
9) ag ts sumple buok, $1. Star Card Co ,Clintonville, Ct 





D OCEAN SHELIS & CHPOMO CARDS, no 2 
alike, pbame on, lvc,; 50 to Ge,; 40 Gilt and 
Bevel Evige, llc. CLINTON & CO.. North Haven, Conn. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $% each; Ohains $2 
to $12 to math. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
86. D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Oircular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
way. rN. Y¥. Box, 3696. 


Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 
and strictly pure. Refers to all 
Chicago. 


C. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


50 NEW CHROMOS (no 2 alike), with name, 10c* 
40 Transparent, 10c, Wiss & Co., Clintonville, Ct 


JUDGE 
return mail a correct picture of your 


FOR future husband or wife, with name 
YOURSELF |W rox. box 38, Funonvile, N.Y. 


YOUR NAME=,.7¢' eras lS 


New styles, ug Sexe 
Chromos, Landscapes, W. yn ay on = we ‘like 
Agent's ant's Complete Sai Sample Book, 2be. Great variety 
pow pote eed and Beve nt oe Lowes’ t prices to dealers 


and printers. J cy Advertising Cards, 5U0c. 
Address SPOVENE BR BROS” Box 22, Nerthford, Ct. 


$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Addre-s H. Hatcierr *& Co,, Portland, Maine, 







Factory, 336 











By sen‘ing 35c, money or4 ¢ postage 
stamps, with age. you will receive by 








Agents Wanted. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTEN—75 best 
selling articles in the world; 1 sample free. 
Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


~ 


$35 








ALE SM E WANTED. $100 » Month. 
Address at once and § 
ALESLADIES POSITION with PanTn t Take 


CHARDSON & CO., 104 W. 42d St., New York. 





9 Lovelv Paneled Motto Cars, beantiful designs, name 
on, 10c. Agents wanted Victor Co., Northford, Ct. 








PLENTY OF MONEY made by our system of 
Poolinz small and large sums in stock o erationa Re- 
mittances received in sums of $10 to $1,000. Pro‘ts di- 
vided monthly. Circular containing va'uable information 
mailed free. Address Boceut & Co, 18 William Street, 
New York City. 





5-LINE ADVERTISEMENT inserted one 
week in 300 newspapers for $10. 100-page pamphiet 
free. GkO. P. ROWELL & CO,, 1) Spruce St, N. Y. 


ENNESS HABIT 
DRUNK Stu's: OPIUM AARz5 
By LESLIE E. KEELEY, M.D, Sur- 
geonQ AA RR, I wight, li. sa 





Books Free, 





0 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c, 
postna d. G. 1, KEED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





a page book of won‘ers for 3 cent stamp; circulars 
iree. B. FOX & CO, 391 Canal ist, - Ts 








5 All Gold, Chromo & Lit’z. Cards (N» 2 Alike), Name 
on. 10¢, CLINTON BROS,, Clintonville, Conn. 


4 Perfumed, Chromo, S roll, etc, Cords, ao 2 alike, 

name on. l0c =G. W. Bo emsde-, West Haven Ct, 

$1. 75 w atches, $1.20 Revolver-, new novelties, bank- 
“ Fupt stocks stocks, FEI. TON & co, New York 


BEAUTIFU ALL NE Ww DESIG NS of Bat 
terfly, D avonfly, Robin- 
Redbreast, Pinks, Pansie-, Violets & Moss-ro-ebud 

1l0c, Card Mills Nortnford, Ct, 














Chromo Cards, name oO), 





FOR SALE, 
“INTERLAKEN, 


tHE COUNTRY HOME or 


THE LATE 
of 62 acres, 


The house contains twelve 
The stable, 


FRANK 


situated 


finished in. fine 


LESLIE, ESQ., 


on LAKE SARATOGA, and 


vas and water. 


woods, has six box-stalls. 


rooms, 


Fine bil'iard-room, and three handsomely furnishe | sleeping- 


rooms over coach-house. 
Gardener's cottage. 


Conservatories profusely stocked with rare plants. 


The furniture, vehicles, sail 
etc., will he sold with the place. 
Appl) to 


HOMER MORGAN, 


and row boats, I‘rench omnibus, 


Pine Street; or, 


J. P. CONKLING, No. 6 Arcade, Saratoga. 





Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snow flake, Glass, Lace, &c. ,Cards, 
4) Name on, 10c. ~F anklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct 





The OLDEST and BEST of the JUVENILES, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ o Girls’ Weekly 


A JOURNAL OF AMUSEMENT, ADVENTURE AND 
INSTRUCTION—A SIXTEEN-PAGE FOUR-COLUMN 
PAPER, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF 
NEW STORIES. 


New Serial Stories appear in rapid succession ; 
the foliowing are Dow in course of publication : 


“Hanky Panky Among the Bandits,” 








BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG (Jack Harkaway). 

* Work Will Win; Or, Two Boys’ For- 
tunes." By Suerwood Castleton. 

*Wild Tom of Cambridge; Or, The Cot- 
lege Mystery.” 

“flarold Daant; Or, Roand by Vath.” 

“The Blackfish Schooner; Or, The Lost 
Noys of the Cruising Ground.” By 
Royer 8 arbuck 

~The Young Turtie-Huanters ; Ur, The 
Lost Trensu cs of the Haunted La- 
goon.’ By Matt Marhog. 


There are also Short Stories, Sketches, Avecdotes, 
Talks with Boys about Forei:n Linds, Portraits ani Bi. 
ograp!.ies of Distingui-hed Pupils in the Vabhe Schouls, 
Miscellany, etc, etc, 





Pablishea every Monday. Price of single 
copies, 5 cents; annual subsermption, $2.50, postage 
included. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 









| 
} 







GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
BAKER’ 


BROMA. 


nb) Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. | 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable | 
and indigestible. As a diet for 
children it is invaluable. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


The Masvashusstis Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of Springfield, Mass. 





INCORPORATED 1851.) 
CAREFUL AND CONSERVATIVE, 
PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, 


Liberal and Definite Policies, 


Protected by the Non-Forfeiture Law of the State of | 
Massachusetts, | 


Examine its Merits before Insuring | 
Elsewhere. 


E, W. BOND, President, JOHN A, HALL, Secretary, 








A New Rowing Gear. Designed for Small Boats, and 
pronounced by experts a masterpiece of utility, 











— | 


scopes, Barometers, Thermometers, Compasses, 
at reduced prices. R. & J. BECK, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Phila, Send 3 stamps for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of 146 pages. Mention this paper. 


Se Eye, Field and Opera Glasses, Micro- 








DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 











Only Store, 171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., N.Y. | 
| 


FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. | 


Bw Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. | 


old ™ | 
OLS, MEDAL AWARDED 
ical Work, warranted the best and 
man,entitled “the Science of Life 
or,Self-Preservation ;" bound in 
finest French muslin, embossed 
fall pam pe.couteme beautiful 
steel engravings, Prescrip- 
tions, price onty $1.25 sent b 
mail: ih sample, 6cente, 


send now Address | ea 4 

ica tute . W. 

KN OW THYSELF. KER, No 4 Bulfinch Dts 

$5) 66 Agents Profit per Week. Will 
* 


prove it or forfeit $500. $4 Outfit free, 

E.G.RIDEOUT & CO,, 10 Barclay St.,N.Y. | 
Floreston Cologne. 
AN Fashionable Perfume, Refreshi lentay 
Soha Us dealers te Drugs and day ar Hiseox bte., N.Y. 

, 
PARKER’S GING 
. Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake,Stillingia and many 
bof the best medicines known are combined in Par-d 
>KER’S GINGER TONIC, into a medicine of such varied¢ 
pand effective powers, as to make it the greatest} 
SBlood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the Z 
. sw wong L-. Stren “ estorer oer wget. ; 
t cures psia eumatism, Neuralgia, 

PSleeplessness, Tat. ot Ceaaees of the Stomach’3 
>Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys. 4 


r Remember! This Tonic never intoxicates, cures4 
Sdrunkenness, is the Best Family Medicine ever} 














































»made, and is entirely different from Bitters, Gingerd 


Preparations, and other Tonics. None genuine with-4 


out signature of Hiscox & Co.,Chemists,N. Y. 4 
Park 5 q }H B The best, cleanest and 
ef S$ alt 8 most economical hair 

restorer and dressing. 

















GENERAL IGNATIEFF, CHIEF OF THE RUSSIAN 
EXTRAORDINARY COUNCIL, 
SEE PAGE 242, 


FRANK 
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Persons who have offensive 
breath, arising from a disor- 
dered stomach, catarrh, or 
the use of tobacco or liquor, 
can speedily overcome it by 
cleansing their teeth and 
rinsing their mouth daily with 


BREATH 








W.JOHKS 


ASBESTO: 





Liquid Paints 


Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 
Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, Sheathings, Fireproof 
Coatings, Cements, etc. Send for descriptive price- 
lists and sample cards free by mail. 


H.W. Johns M’f’g Co. ,87 Maiden Lane,N. Y. 
HATS 

BATTS 
Catalogue FREE. 





For Gentlemen, Correct St)les, Extra 
Quality. Popular Prices BURKE, 
214 B’way, Park Bank Bidg., New York. 


ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 
only $65. Pianos $125 up. sgprillus. 




























“THE HERO OF CANONCHET” AGAIN ON THE RUN. 





Address BEATTY, Washington, N, J. 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. | 


i yet 


wl Hi 1 
























THE 


Admuiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 








Mrs.§.A_Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 


For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 


COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. 


It 


renews its life, strength and growth. 


Dandruff quickly removed. 

less Hair. Dressing. 

and rare: Sold by all Druggists. 
Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica, 


A match- 
Its perfume rich 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (its. Allen's) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 


stops: falling Hair and promotes 


healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 


gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 


Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stoppered Bottles. Sold by all Druggists. 























































































THE LATE COLONEL THOMAS A, SCOTT, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
BAILROAD COMPANY,—SEE PAGE 242, 




















[June 4, 1881. 


AT. Stewart & Go. 


DRESS GOODS DEPT. 


A LARGE AND DESIRABLE ASSORTMENT OF 
Fancy Grenadines, 
Silk and Wool Brocades, 
Osborn Cashmeres, 
Imported Dentelles, 


All-Wool Mountain Buntings, etc., 


ARE OFFERED AT A 


| REDUCTION of 25 to 75 Per Ct. 


TO CLOSE. 





| Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


N.Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Louis. 


See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 


Cc. B. MEEKER, General Passenger Agent. 





PERMANENTLY CURES 
7 KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
ms Constipation and Piles. 


. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 

of Kidney Troubles it has acted likeacharm, It 

cured many very bad cases of Piles, and has 
never failed to act efficiently.” 

Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt., says, “Tt is 

of priceless value. After sixteen years of great 


suffering from Piles and Costiveness it com- 
pletely cured me.” 

Cc. 8. H n, of Berkshire, says, “One pack- 
age has done wonders for me in com pletely cur- 
ing a severe Live: < t. 


ITHAS WHI 
wonperruL WHY ? 
POWER. gauges 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the XIDNEYS at tho same time. 

Because it cleanses the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 
One package will make six qts of medicine. 


TRy iT Now : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
© WELLS, BICHABDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
42 _cwitisend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE 

The Bicycle has proved itself to be a 
permanent, practical road-vehicle, and 
the number in daily use is rapidly in- 
creasing. Professional and business 
men, seekers after health or pleasure, 
all join in bearing witness to its merits. 
Send 3c. stamp for catalogue with price 
list and full information. THE POPE 
CO., 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Adapted for the 
house, lawn or pi- 
azza, and surpass- 
ing every known 
article of furniture 
for Solid Comfort. 
The body and back 
of Chair can in- 
Stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 
ing motion is most 
soothing and de- 
lightful. It occu- 

y pies very little 
e> space when folded. 
Send forcirculars. 
H. W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Boston ; 207 Canal St., N.Y. ; 
927 Arch St., Phila,; 94 Market St., Chicago. 


Al Morphine Habit Cured in 16 
OPIUM to 20 are. Perey = Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio 















THE LATE COUNT VON ARNIM, PRUSSIAN 
DIPLOMATIST AND EXILE 
SEE PAGE 242, 








